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io Men and Memories by SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


1, Observer: ‘The book will be as memorable as Whistler’s The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.’ 















































iy Sir William Rothenstein’s recollections cover his youth at the Slade School, studio life in Paris, and his 
! subsequent experiences in the most brilliant artistic and literary circles of the nineties. 
. 48 Illustrations in collotype. ais. net. 
oe 
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7 Al Capone 
Ol 
: THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SELF-MADE MAN by FRED D. PASLEY 
> & The Times: “This book is much more than the personal story of the Neapolitan who has become 
6 a millionaire in the early thirties. It is the history of the rise of gangs and racket under Prohibition.’ 
_£ Edgar Wallace: “The best, most authentic history of Chicago and its gangland that I have read. 
n § It is more fascinating than any novel I have read on the subject. Whole-heartedly I commend this 
i amazing history of this extraordinary fellow.’ J. C. Squire, in the Observer: ‘It contains the literal 
L truth about an almost incredible situation.’ Second Impression. 75. Od. net. 
“ 
3 
— FICTION 
, d 
a Albert Grope 
; THE STORY OF A BELATED VICTORIAN by F.0. MANN 
- & Grope is of the immortal company of Joseph Vance and Kipps. A book of ripe humour and shrewd 
4 observation. Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 
: 
:, = 
The Growing Trees by RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 
: a Times Literary Supplement: ‘A fine and shining piece of work . . full of beauty observed and felt and 
: communicated to the reader. A comedy of youth, a book of grace and humour.’ The Times: “The 
. most quietly beguiling book that has appeared for a long time. A gentle comedy, but made of real 
stuff” New Statesman: “Tender, wisc, entertaining, and wholly delightful.’ 75. Od. net. 
Dwarf’s Blood DITH OLIVE 
aris oOo by EDITH OLIVIER 
: A new novel by the author of The Triumphant Footman. Ralph Straus, in The Sunday Times: ‘A work 
of distinction, and should not be missed.’ Liverpool Post: ‘A brilliant little masterpiece of vivid 
fic tion.’ > Everyman: “The book is a gem.’ Spectator: ‘.\ novel of unusual distinction on an unusual 
| § theme.’ 75. Od. net. 
5 e 
- Rudolph and Amina by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
_ The fantastic story of the hero and heroine of one of the earliest musical comedies, The Black Crook. 
John o’ London’s Weekly: “The most delicate, delicious nonsense imaginable. . It is as gcod asa 
season ticket to the Crummles’s performances.’ 6s. net 
4 PUBLISHED BY THE PORPOISE PRESS 
4 e ° 
Morning Tide 
by NEIL M. GUNN 
John Buchan: ‘One of the most remarkable pieces of literature which in recent years have come 
out of Scotland.’ H, M. Tomlinson: ‘Mr. Gunn does not get far before his importance begins to 
dawn ona reader. . Morning Tide ought to lift him to a prominent place in conte mporary iterature.’ 
Sunday Times: ‘ Astonishingly good . . a really remarkable book.’ Scotsman: ‘A brilliant Sco ttish 
novel . . its realism and power ‘de finitely place the author in the front rank of present-day writers.’ 
Twenty-first Thousand. 75. Od. net. 
24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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Ideals and Attainments 


The Bible Society has four great ideals: 


1. To translate the Scriptures into every man’s 
speech, however complex or uncouth his 
speech may be. 





2. To multiply copies by- mechanical means, 
] however strange the character or script may 


be. 


3. To bring the books within every man’s 
reach, however difficult of access he may be. 


4. To sell to every man at a price he can afford, 
however poor he may be. 








The Society has striven faithfully to attain these ideals, 
It has now 640 languages on its list; it prints in more 
than 60 different forms of type; it distributed over | 
12,000,000 copies in 1929-30 by one of the most 
far-reaching organizations in the world; it sells i 
editions at prices adjusted by the standard of wages 
of the poorest labourers in each country. 





THE RAPID SPREAD OF EDUCATION, ESPECIALLY IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, IS RAISING UP MILLIONS OF 
NEW READERS EVERY YEAR. 


The demands for the Scriptures grow louder and more 
urgent. 


| 
| 
Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, | 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. | 
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HURCOMBS. 


PICCADILLY, W.1. 


May I be allowed to impart a few words to help those timorous 
people who are under the impression that now is the wrong time to 
sell? For instance, on Monday, February 9th, I sold a picture fo» 
£390, for which the owner expected about £60. On the same day 
I sold two others for £425 and £145. On Friday, February 13¢h, 
12 meat dishes £217, two pearl studs £100, six books £81. 
the 6th to the 13th inst., with the aid of my assistant, 
sold 1,047 lots. 


(I never record bought-in goods as sold.) 


From 


IT have no need to make 


buying-in charges, simply because I sell nearly everything I offer.. 


The Grafton 
Galleries bid 
fair to be- 
come the 
foremost auc- 
tion rooms in 
the world 
(1) They are 
the finest ; (2) 
the pen-and- 
ink artist 
knows how to 
bring it 
about. 

Ha pert itn () (2) (3) 

My picture sales take place every other week en the year, no 
closing down, as my season practically lasts all the year round, except 
for skipping a week at Easter, August and Christmas. All properties 
sold at the Grafton Galleries are from entirely private sources. Sales 
of jewels and silver and old Sheffield and other plate 47 out of 52 
Fridays per annum. 

I have done and shall continue to do my part to turn the slump 
into a Boom. I reproduce some of my successes during and sinco 
the great Financial depression. 'The Hoppner (2) was sold for a 
victim of one of the crashes who would have taken £100 for it, whereas 
I actually sold it for £3,000 

In August (when London is supposed to be empty), I obtained £4,000 
for the portrait of a lady (1). A little earlier £4,600 for another 
picture (3). The same month two pieces of Petit-point sold for £5,000 
after failing elsewhere to sell for £3,000 in normal times. These 
are not imaginary but actual sales. 


HURCOMBS, The Grafton Galle-ies 
and Piccadilly, W’.1. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5971-4. 














Feb. 28 
closes our 
Financial 
Year. 


7 days only 
remain 


in which to raise 


£2,806 


—the sum required to bring the income up to even 











the inadequate total of last year’s income. 


Will you send a 
self-denying gift 

in support of the 
self-denying labours 

of Moravian Missionaries @ 


There are 310 Mission Stations to be maintained. 
There is a most urgent call to enter miany open doors. 


The London Association 
in Aid of 
Moravian Missions 


FOUNDED 1817. 
(President: Sir CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) 


Contributions gratefully received by Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary, 7 New. Court, Lincoln's. Inn, London, W.C. 2. 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 


ideale stipent—Tur Most Hon. tur 
MARQUESS_ OF EXETER, C.M.G., 


F, Ramwraut, M.A., M.D. 


A.D.C, 


Medical Superintendent: 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations, Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
tor hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research, 





DANIEL 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and-farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens an® orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 


this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 

At all the branches of the Hospital there are cr'cket grounds, foot- 


ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), 
appointment. 


apply to the Medical Superintendent 
who can be seen in London by 
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***Oneman 
in a thou- 


PIPE IN A 
THOUSAND ! Cpt: 


* hw ~  elose than a brother’ ” 
- a Mr. Kipling. 

And it’s the same with pipes. 
There’s one pipe in a thousand 
which has been made for you . . 

and once found it’s a friend for ever. 
Everything points to that thousandth 
pipe being the Kennett Briar. The bow! 
of the Kennett is fluted and drilled, and 


; o/c 


is always cool . . . the mouthpiece is 

fish-tailed and easy to hold—a very 
Post important point if you happen to wear 
Free a dental plate. 


Stocked in London by 
_ or direct from 
Sd? 


v “ Kennett’ is guarantecd. 

z P Aemy & Navy Steres,-Harrods, etc., 
J. A. KENNETT LTD. (Dept. 

9-11 Tottenham St., London, W 


* 





Send P.C. for 
descriptive booklet, 
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INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 


ews 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further the of 
Compound Bonus. 








Increases in rates 


The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 
per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 
as increased by existing Bonuses. 





7_ ew Terr 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Chairman: The Right TIlon. Walter Runectman, 


Sainteinsn EXC EED .- £18, 3900, 000 | 





ROBIN HOH 


BOILER. 












ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 


in every room when used in 
conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 
fr 


Write for Booklet. 
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FRIENDLY 
HANDS 


on the 
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EMBANKMENT 


ARD weather drives Sea-Gulls to London. 
Hard times drive destitute men to the 
Metropolis in search of work. 





By day the gulls are fed by many kindly hands. At 
night, the Church Army extends friendly hands towards 
the needy men and women—who huddle together cn 





the Embankment and adjoming streets. 








DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some 


some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Traimme Ship for one 
minute, 


motherless, 
are 


£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Traming Ship for 

ene hour, 

Please send a @ift to he ‘ip the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing, for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


It costs £5 to feed 100 men for a nighi. 


Will 
| YOU 
help ? 
Gifts gratefully 
received by Preb. 
Carlile, C.H., 
D.D., Hon. Chief 
Sec. Homeless 


Fund, 55 Bryan- 
ston Street, W.!, 
{ 


CHURCH 
ARMY 
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BURNS LONGER—yet keeps cooler 


The puff which a pipe of Classic dics with is as cool and 
sweet as the puff that gave it life. And a pipe of Classic 
lasts so long! You wonder when it will end, wishing 


that it never would. But, when at last your fill is finished, 








there will be 467 40>. 202. INS 1/8. 1B. JARS 13/4 
nothing to knock (NO CHARGE FOR THE JAR) 
out to make  seNp A POSTCARD for a free sample to the 
socom for the manufacturers: Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 13 ), §2; Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


next. That’s an- 
other virtue of 
to- 


this great 


bacco. Try :t! 





glivaus ae 


alae 

s Crelomnes 

* Damasks 

¢ Procades 

* Royyrs , ele 
eu RTAINS and 
LOOSE COVERS 
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FOR THE COUNTRY 


LIGHTING, HEA TING) 
COOKIN G 


At Half the Cost of Coal 


SILVERLITE is the great domestic labour- “Saving device. 
It supplies, at a much lower cost, all the advantages of both clectricit ) 
gas with none of their disadvantages. ¥ and oy 
For COOKING and HEATING it is ideal, 
soft light more brilliant than electric. 
switches can also be provided. 
SILVERLITE is odourless and non-explosive. The Generator works a 
or smell, and is so simple that it can be looked after by a maid or garden ss 
HOTELS and SCHOOLS are proving that SILVERLITE saves them §0 sy 
in fuel costs and 80 per cent. in labour, J 


and equally for LIGHTIN 
All fittings have switch tape nt 


4 


Write now for the Book on 


SILVERLITE 


The High Efficiency 
Worked by iH 


Petrol-Gas Generator 
"cights or Small Electric Motor, 





Electrically 
Gene rators 
Cooking & Heatiy 
@ speciality, 
NTRAL_HEAl 
G_ and Pumpin 


TALLATIONS 


drives 
SPENSERS 
(London) Ltd., 
53, London Street, 
P addington, W. 


, ££ 
{INC 
And at Diiskurch. 7 INS 
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ARANDORA STAR 
SUN-CRUISES 


EASTER IN THE HOLY 


March 20th — Cairo, Tangier, — Palit 
(Majorca), Malta, Derna (Cyrenaica} 
Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Larnaka, Hail 
seirut, Rhodes, Susa (for Kairouat 


Algiers. From 54 gns. 29 days. 





LAND 


The 
d | 
% and 
date 
> and 


: Wed 





April 23rd — Tangier, Rhodes 
Constantinople, Athens, 


Algiers. From 47 gns. 


Naples, 
Tripoli, 


apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Gerrard 567))i/ 








Liverpool : 10 Water Street and Principal Tourist Agencies 





25 DAYS’ MEDITERRANEAN CRUSE 
Malta 


For full particulars of these and other forthcoming Cruixt & 
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News of the Week 


| The Spanish Crisis 
; MSHE swiftness of King Alfonso’s political movements 
is remarkable. He keeps his opponents guessing, 
ioe © and by the time they have guessed their answer is out of 
faim date. We have discussed the situation in a leading article, 
vat) and here we need only record the latest facts. On 
| Wednesday the King invited Admiral Aznar to form a 
se E Cabinet. Admiral Aznar at once visited General Beren- 
odes Suer and about an hour later announced the composition 
falt Count Romanones is Minister for Foreign 

















,@ of his Cabinet. 
Affairs, General Berenguer is Minister of War, and the 
Marqués de Alhucemas is Minister of Justice. The cen- 
sorship has been reimposed. Now that the King has 
_ taken a distinct step back from his position at the begin- 
hing of the week it is being said that his apparent willing- 
hess to commit the question of the Monarchy to the 
LIndgment of the progressive parties was a cleverly caleu- 








feeling. 
wt * x * 

Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy 

By far the most interesting event in India has been 
Mr. Gandhi's interview with the Viceroy. Mr. Sastvi, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar, the Round ‘Table 
delegates, since their return home have been urging upon 
Mr. Gandhi the importance of asking for an interview. 
Mr. Gandhi would have preferred that the Viccroy should 
send for him, but that could not reasonably have been 
expected, and at the end of last week Mr. Gandhi himself 
took the initiative. It is impossible to say in what degree 
he was impelled to this move by the weakening of the 


Congress campaign. The practitioners of civil disobe- 
dience are evidently becoming war-weary and they are 


encountering a new and increasing resentment from 
Indian traders, who for their part are weary of having 
their business impeded. On Tuesday afternoon Lord 
Irwin received Mr. Gandhi, and the interview lasted 
for nearly four hours. The Times correspondent 
says that Mr. Gandhi came out of Viceroy’s House 
“still wearing his smile and blanket, but looking 
rather tired.” The next morning Mr. Gandhi con- 
ferred with Mr. Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. 
Jayakar, and prepared the ground for a continuation 
of the interview with Lord Irwin. The interview of 
Wednesday afternoon lasted nearly three hours, and Mr. 
Gandhi’s next will be to consult 
leaders, 


move the Congress 


* * * # 


Australian Finance 

The financial situation in Australia, although still the 
is a little better than last week. 
The scheme for the repudiation of public debt produced 
by Mr. Lang has been dismissed by a majority of the 
Labour Caucus. As for Mr. Theodore’s 
moderate, but. still scheme stabilizing 
prices by arbitrarily fixing them at the level of two years 
ago, it has been virtually superseded by the intervention 
of the Commonwealth Bank. When we wrote last weck 
Mr. Theodore had been compelled to recognize that he 
could do nothing without the co-operation of the Bank. 
On Friday, February 13th, the Board of the Bank declared 
that it would not finance the State Governments any 
longer unless schemes for a drastic reduction of expendi- 
ture were adopted. Sir Robert Gibson, the Chairman of 
the Bank, offered in conjunction with Mr. Theodore to 
call a conference with the trading banks to diseuss re- 
trenchment. That is to say, he proposed a triangular 
Conference representing the Commonwealth Government, 


the Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks. 


cause of much anxicty, 


more 


dangerous, for 


Meaawhile the Conference of Premicrs had adopted a 
“three year plan” of retrenchment, which included 
reduction of official salaries corresponding to the fall in 
Income Tax without 


the cost of living and a 3s. 6d. 


rebate on the interest of all public loans to take the place 
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of the Commonwealth Super Tax of Is. 6d. The Com- 
monwealth Bank is by no means satisfied with this 
“three year plan.” For one thing, the reduction in 
official salaries appears to be only what would occur 
automatically next month. 

* * * * 

Much depends now not only on the triangular con- 
ference which has been arranged for Friday of this week 
after we have gone to Press, but upon the forthcoming 
by-election in East Sydney. Mr. Scullin, the Common- 
wealth Prime Minister, and Mr. Theodore, the Common- 
wealth Treasurer, are in the unhappy position of having 
earned the odium of the Labour extremists (by accepting 
the “three year plan”) without having placated the 
Board of the Commonwealth Bank.. And they are also 
committed to strong opposition to Labour policy as it is 
professed in New South Wales. The Labour candidate 
at East Sydney is an extremist whose success would have 
sinister sequels. 

* * * * 
The Government and the Zionists 

The Prime Minister has written to Dr. Weizmann an 
authoritative interpretation of the Government's policy 
as announced in the recent White Paper. This interpre- 
tation is to be sent to the Mandates Commission as an 
official document. Dr. Weizmann has approved of it. 
We are thus confirmed in our opinion that the objections 
to the White Paper were caused by its language, not by its 
policy, which was merely misunderstood. 

* * * * 


The Liberals and Development 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, February 12th 
Sir Herbert Samuel moved a Liberal resolution on 
unemployment. The tone of the debate was determined 
by the financial alarm which Mr. Snowden had sounded the 
day before and by the acceptance, also on that day, 
of the Liberal amendment for the appointment of a 
committee to advise on national economy. Sir Herbert 
Samuel argued that the development which the Liberals 
wanted was really an aid to economy and had nothing 
to do with unproductive relief works. The work of im- 
proving the equipment of the nation was visibly waiting 
to be done, and, as for labour, it was obviously super. 
abundant. The only remaining question was whether the 
‘apital was forthcoming. Mr. McKenna had declared that 
capital was lying idle on deposit in the banks. Over 
£100,000,000 had been invested abroad. The £12,000,000 
loan to India had been subscribed in two hours. Even 
the Unionist Government had borrowed £73,000,000 
for the Electricity Board, the railways and the Post 
Oflice. The present Government were borrowing £1,000,000 
a week to keep men in unemployment instead of using 
money to put them in work. 

* * * * 


The Prime Minister accepted the Liberal resolution 
after having put his own gloss upon it, which was that the 
money was to be found only when each scheme of develop- 
ment had been proved to be economically sound. He would 
never consent to raise a great loan and invent the work 
afterwards. A “ pretentious loan”? would damage the 
national credit. In other words, the Prime Minister 
excused the Government’s past in regard to unemploy- 
ment, and found a justification for whatever tightness 
of hold may be kept on the purse strings in future. This 
fell a long way short of accepting the original Liberal 
proposal of a loan of some £200,000,000. The truth 
is, however, that the Government and the Liberals 
anxiously desired to agree,and they cast friendly glances 
upon one another under the cover of what Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland called a sham fight. 





— 

When Mr. Lloyd George’s turn came he let himself g,j was 

is some time since he has said so many reckless thingies doul 
with so much gaicty. He begged Mr. Snowden not ie jnflu 
too frightened of the City of London, which, since {J expe 
War, had always been wrong. It had been Wrong fe Lor¢ 


advising deflation, wrong about the American (fe the: 


wrong about the return to the Gold Standard, and Wha will 
again in deprecating a loan for development. The inter] 
of industry and the interests of the ‘“ money barf The 
were opposed. The City was permanently bigf 7 
against a progressive Government. Even whe \ byt 
and Mr. Asquith were conducting finance in a manner{hfe scop 
was conventionally “sound” they were received © ary 
the City “ with the frigid silence of a row of penguin f) was 
The City of God must not stay unbuilt because ah the 
site was occupied by the City of London. E weal 
SO ae ' " > and 
The almost immediate response of the City was eas 
fall in Government securities. Some Liberal Newspapers nae 
have written as though the City—apparently in this cag heen 
the stockbrokers—can manipulate a fall of this of. ; 
, ; is 
just to score off Mr. Lloyd George. But it should surely if with 
obvious that demands for buying and selling which conf prin 
from all over the world could not be manipulated && of fi 
few hours’ notice, even if stockholders were willing j hop 
follow the advice of their brokers for political reasons, & thet 
: : : . . Sno 
Mr. Snowden’s Meaning | 
Mr. Snowden’s gloomy financial declaration of Wedne oft 
day, February 11th, was so much plainer about the di ii 
ease than about the remedies that no one was surprie wal 
when a special meeting of the Parliamentary Labo i 
Party was summoned for Tuesday to hear some expla 
tion from him. Had he, for example, implied that cif I 
in wages were necessary ? And if not, why had he spoke and 
of ‘** disagrecable sacrifices by all,” and why did he see aff 
to prepare the way for this universal affliction by saying the 
that Cabinet Ministers had consented to a reduction the 
their own salaries ? Mr. Snowden’s explanation may } alle 
summed up by saying that though he was as depressing” Ja 
as ever about the financial state of Great Britain he dig - 
avowed some proposals which he was supposed to hag) ™ 
made. For the rest he left his Party still in a mist. & hay 
x * * * hoy 


He pointed out that it was impossible to go on spentif ®P 
money as though things were normal. Sometimes 
retreat was the best tactical preparation for an advan) Th 
When he had spoken of disagreeable and drastic measure ! 
he had in mind an increase of taxation which would uf wh 
doubtedly be “ disagreeable for the people upon who org 
the taxation was levied.” He had never contemplate for 
an attack upon wages. All that he had thought of wag an 
“temporary suspension of social schemes.” He was ef in 
tremely caustic about Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of Oh 
Thursday, February 12th. He did not hesitate to sf du 
that Mr. Lloyd George had lowered the national crelif_ th 
by 4 per cent. and had definitely made a conversion lit bel 
more remote. Finally, he said that if he was to ™ ye 


at 





charged with perfidy when he told the truth his posto Ky 
would become intolerable, but he was confident thattl ; fro 


Labour Party would not shrink from facing facts. Iti) Th 
reported that most of Mr. Snowden’s hearers were Ih by 
pressed as well as depressed, but on the other hand ts 
Oswald Mosley, who pooh-poohed Mr. Snowden’s solemn! th 
had many supporters, and this group may be abl" 





bring about another meeting. We fancy that in ty Tt 
event Mr. Snowden will be an absentee. 

* * * * mé 
The School Attendance Bill po 





In the House of Lords on Wednesday the School Att@ 
dance Bill, after a second reading debate lasting two t 
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was rejected by 168 votes to 22. The issue was never in 
doubt. The House as a whole was strongly under the 
influence of Mr. Snowden’s warning against unnecessary 
expenditure. Mr. Snowden would not himself allow the 


) Jords’ action to be a fair application of his doctrine, but 


the action was none the less a sequel to his words, and it 


+ will not be the last. 


* * * * 


' The Cotton Peace 


The cotton lock-out was ended on Friday, February 13th, 


’ py the voluntary act of the employers. The mills were 


i reopened on Monday. 
' ary 19th. This extraordinary change in the situation 


sing 


The lock-out began on Janu- 


was most creditable to the employers. They have shown 


> the moral strength of men who are not afraid to be called 


weak. Mr. J. H. Grey, Chairman of the Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, explained at length the 
reasons for their decision. The employers have by no 
means abandoned their case that the principle of ‘‘ more 


* looms to a weaver ”’ is both scientifie and practicable and 
) js indeed ultimately essential to successful competition 
' with foreign countries which have already adopted the 
q principle. They have been influenced by a combination 
- of facts, the chief of which are : (1) that the deadlock was 


their leaders of all power to negotiate ; 


0 have 


ot 
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hopeless, as the Trade Unions by a ballot had deprived 
(2) that Mr. 
Snowden’s warning about the grave financial condition 
of the country made the ending of the dispute seem more 
important than the assertion of a principle, and (3) that 


.— an immense trade dispute coincided very ill with the 
Urprisele : 


opening of the Cotton Textile Trades Exhibition in London, 
* * x * 

Lord Derby, who understands Lancashire people well 
and whose instincts are gencrally right in regard to the 
affairs of the county, appealed to the employers to get 
the mills open again if that were humanly possible before 
the opening of the Exhibition. Lancashire has, no doubt, 
allowed its great industry to fall behind the times, but 
Lancashire men, both employers and operatives, have 


' never earned any blame in the past for failing in mutual 


understanding. Most of the trade disputes in Lancashire 
have been models of good temper and tolerance. We 
hope that the courageous action of the employers is only 
a prelude to a fresh era of peaceful adjustment, 
x x * * 

The British Industries Fair 

A good point in this year’s British Industries Fair, 
Which opened on Monday, is the number of trade groups 
organized by trade associations. Two of these have 
formed separate exhibitions—of cotton at the White City 
and of artificial silk goods at the Albert Hall— 
in addition to the two main sections of the Fair at 
Olympia and at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. As usual 
during the first two days of the Fair buying was slow, 
though attendance in London was greater than ever 
before and many sections did better business than last 
year. These include, we are glad to hear, the Cotton 
Exhibition. The Fair is receiving whole-hearted support 
from all quarters, and,as usual, from the Royal Family. 
The Duke of Gloucester’s speech, at the dinner given 
by the Government at the Guildhall, was noteworthy for 
its references to the benefits of better combination and 
the pooling of resources. 

* * * * 

The Recognition of Osteopaths 

Manipulative surgery is an established profession in 
Many parts of the world, and it is becoming increasingly 
popular in this country. A Bill is now before Parliament 
to give osteopaths, that is specialists in adjustments in 


the human skeleton, a legal status similar to that of 


doctors. In our opinion this Bill should not only pass, 
but should be made wider in its scope, in order to embrace 
those allied specialists who call themselves chiropractors ; 
these latter concentrate on the spine, and hold that the 
majority of diseases are due to maladjustments of the 
vertebrae causing pressure on various nerves. Certain 
it is that both osteopaths and chiropractors have done 
good to many patients, and that an increasing number of 
orthodox doctors send their patients tothem. In Canada, 
and in forty-seven of the forty-nine States of the American 
Union, osteopaths are recognized ; the sooner their status 
is legalized in this country the better for the public, 
the medical profession, and the osteopaths and chiro- 
practors themselves, who naturally do not wish unquali- 
fied persons to intrude into what has become an important 
branch of the art of healing. 
* * * * 

The Eugenic Society 

At the Galton dinner of the Eugenie Society on Monday 
under the chairmanship of Dean Inge, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson spoke of the warnings from Nature which are 
to be found in the study of eugenics. His theme was the 
exaggerations and specializations of insects, such as those 
of the worker bees, which wear out their hearts by over- 
work, the Termite queens who lay 10 million eggs a year, 
and the big-jawed Termite soldiers who have to be 
spoon-fed all their lives, showing us that if we attempt 
to “tame by science the nescient waywardness of man’s 
stock” there are many difliculties and dangers in the 
path. At the same time, man has much to gain from the 
lessons that animal genetics have taught him, and the 
spokesmen and leaders of the Eugenie Society are wise in 
their generation, advancing only where they are on sure 
ground. 

* x a % 
Sir Charles Parsons 

We regret to record the death, on Wednesday, Febru. 
ary 11th, of Sir Charles Parsons. He was the creator of 
the modern steam turbine, on which he began to work in 
1883 and in the construction of which he made a last 
great improvement in 1926. Apart from this memorable 
invention he was an ardent research worker and an 
inventor in other fields. His researches into the effects 
of high pressures and temperatures are well known, as are 
his improvements in searchlights and propellers. He 
gave largely for the endowment of science, and he was the 
first engineer to receive the Order of Merit. 

* x ** * 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, who died last Satur- 
day, will be genuinely missed in the House of Commons, 
where he had friends in all Parties. He made one of the 
best speeches of his career only last week, when he moved 
the Unionist vote of censure on the Government. He 
had a clear and agreeable voice, and his reasoning was not 
less clear. His legal training as a solicitor served him 
well in politics, and as Mr. Churchill suggests in a tribute 
published in the Times, he would have made an excellent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was twice Seerctary 
of State for War. It was not an enviable task to tell 
the keen members of a proud profession that they must 
make good with far less money, but Sir Laming performed 
the feat without loss of either respect or friendship. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1023; on Wednesday week, 104; a year ago, 1014. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90$; on 


Wednesday weck, 94; a year ago, 87$; Conversion Loan 


(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 773 ; on Wednesday week, 
803 ; a year ago, 76}. 
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The Spanish Crisis 


i seemed at one moment on Monday that King 
Alfonso had put the future of the Monarchy in 
the hands of his people. Probably things had come to 
such a pass that he could do nothing else just then; 
but whatever one may think of the tardiness of himself 
and the Dictators in meeting popular wishes one cannot 
but admire the “courtly Spanish grace” with which 
the King has been conducting hazardous consultations 
with possible Prime Ministers. 


“ec 


It may be said that a King by training and inherited 
experience ought to know how to manage these things. 
But King Alfonso even so manages them on the surface 
exceptionally well. No one had spoken more bitterly 
about him than Sefor Sanchez Guerra, who-on Monday, to 
the general surprise, was invited by the King to form a 
Cabinet. Seftor Guerra, leader of the Conservatives and a 
former Prime Minister, was the organizer of the rising 
against the Dictator-General, Primo de Rivera. He went 
so far as to accuse the King of having dishonoured his 
Constitutional pledges by consenting to the Dictatorship. 
Yet all the accounts say that on Monday the King 
showed an unreserved friendliness to Sehor Guerra and 
a graceful absence of embarrassment. 

Certainly there is an art in such things. We are 
reminded of the famous meetings between Déak, the leader 
of the Hungarian rebels, and the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
According to one account the Emperor, having been 
persuaded that he must yield to the demand for Tlun- 
garian autonomy, and having agreed to give an inter- 
view to Déak, waited for his guest at the end of a 
corridor in the Palace at Vienna. As Déak approached 
the Emperor remained looking out of a window and had 
his back turned towards him. <A struggle must have 
been going on in the Emperor’s mind. But when at 
last he turned he took Déak’s hand quite simply and 
exclaimed “* Well, Deak?” It is another matter whether 
King Alfonso’s happy manners will get for him so efficient 
a bridge between the Monarchy and the people as Déak 
proved to be. Sefor Guerra cannot be that bridge. 
He tried desperately for a day to form a Nationalist 
Government of all parties, but he failed. 

Let us now look back a little. The Dictatorship of 
General Primo de Rivera lasted for about six years 
and that of his successor, General Berenguer, for a little 
more than a year. The King’s influence may not have 
heen decisive in the creation of the first Dictatorship, 
but it is generally believed that he suggested the Berenguer 
Dictatorship. It is true that General Berenguer took 
office with the declared purpose of restoring Constitutional 
government as soon as possible. The preparation for 
restoring it, however, was sadly unconvincing. It was 
arranged that a General Election should take place next 
month, but under conditions which gave the electors 
little freedom of choice. To begin with, very short 
notice was given to the electors, and all the parties which 
had been in a state of suspended animation felt that 
they would not have time to find themselves before the 
General Election was upon them. It is the Constitutional 
rule in Spain for Provincial and Municipal elections to 
precede the elections to the Cortes, but no arrangement 
had been made for these. As a concession it was proposed 
that new Mayors should be elected, but this did not 
do much to remove public doubts. 

Besides, there was much larger game in view. The 
Cortes is prohibited from introducing changes in the 
Constitution and, therefore, from bringing the monarchy 
under discussion—yet the monarchy is the whole 


point. Most of the parties saw only one clear way 
arriving at a true expression of popular opinion on th, 
Republic versus Monarchy controversy, and that me 
to hold a Constituent Assembly. Then it would } 
possible to discuss a new Constitution from A to Z. yy 
Republican has the least hope of abolishing the monary 
as long as the Constitution of 1876 remains in existeng 
for that Constitution is replete with vetos which preva 
change. 

Until mid-day on Monday the King was refusing {) 


consider the proposal of a Constituent Assembly, jug B 


as Louis XVI refused to acknowledge the legitimae 
of the National Assembly until Mirabeau declared jy 
favour of the revolution and the troops refused to obey 
the order to disperse the Assembly. King Louis, indee, 
yielded, but he was too late; the train of events whic 
led to the storming of the Bastille was already inevitabk. 
It looks as though “too late” is written across th 
attempts to placate the angry parties in Spain. They 
laughed derisively at the recent removal of the censor: 
ship and other relics of Dictatorship. But it may 
not be too late. It is conceivable that the King las 
enough popularity to make him acceptable as a genuinely 
Constitutional Monarch, deriving his authority from the 
nation. We hope that it may be so, for such a solutio, 
would save much turmoil and the danger of bloodshed, 


But it must be recognized that many who still cll B 
themselves Monarchists have been made impatient by § 


the delay in restoring Constitutional rights. — Eyen 


Monarchists joined in the general boycott of the promise 


elections. 


When the history of the present crisis is written it 
will probably be agreed that Count Romanones, thef 


Liberal leader, did more than anyone towards convineitg 
the King that to arrange for an ordinary mecting of th: 


Cortes instead of accepting a Constituent Assembly F 
was a hopeless policy. On Friday, February 13th, § 


he informed General Berenguer, who was still the Dictator 
Prime Minister, that he and his fellow Liberals, as well 
as the Catalan Regionalists under Seior Cambo, woul 
simply use a meeting of the Cortes to demand a Constituent 
Assembly, This startling declaration — shattered the 
doctrine of General Berenguer that the Constitution 
was merely suspended, and that a meeting of the Corte 
would automatically call it back to life. 

The Liberals, in fact, joined with the Republicans 
and the Socialists, who have persistently argued that 
the Constitution had been abolished by the King hims¢li 
and that as there was no Constitution a new one musi 
be created. How could that be done except by a Con: 
stituent Assembly ?. This was the last straw for Gener! 
Berenguer; his elections were already boycotted, ant 
he was now told that if by some miracle a Cortes shoul 
be elected, even the Liberals, on whom he had confidently 
relied, would use it as a stepping stone to a Constitueit 
Assembly. He saw that the game was up, Ik 
resigned, 

The King’s invitation to Sefior Guerra was surprisil 
enough, but there were more surprises to follow. Madr! 
could hardly believe its eyes when it saw Sefior Guetti 
visiting the prison, where the leaders of the recent rebellit! 
were awaiting trial, to offer them portfolios. There W 
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\\ 








. pro 





must leave matters in the confusion caused by Sei § 


Guerra’s failure. The King may take a backward st) 
politically, relying on the Army, or he may prove that 
in Sefior Guerra’s words, ** Royalty has been subordinate! 
to reality.” 
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Should the Elgin Marbles be Returned ? 


WWERY now and then the fate of the Elgin Marbles 
4 comes prominently before public attention and the 
al justification for their retention by Great Britain 
An article in the current issue of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, by M. Robert de Ja Sizeranne once 


again prompts us to try to clear our thoughts on this 


© vexed subject. 


nm 

i 
yros and cons for the retention or return of the Elgin 
Marbles to Greece, but much wider issues. In an age 
when the doctrine of * might is right ” has been generally 
discarded and when the leading powers no longer desire 
to despoil weaker nations, has any nation the right to 
yetain foreign art treasures or must it offer to return its 
dart to the 


he problem involves not merely a marshalling of the 


> country of origin ? 


If every nation were entitled to every work of art 


3 produced on its soil, subject to an undertaking to pay a 
fair price to be decided upon by impartial experts, 
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there would be a general post of art treasures throughout 
the world, and many of the museums and art galleries 
of the English-speaking world would be practically 
stripped bare. This doctrine would lead us far afield, 
and would also have unforeseen internal complications, 
What, for instance, would be the position of a picture 
gallery in London containing Scottish, Irish or Welsh 
works of art 2?) And if the doctrine were applied logically 
it would mean that every Yorkshire work of art would 
have to be returned to Yorkshire. A country which 
would especially suffer if there were any method of 
enforcing this ‘country of origin” theory would be 
the United States of America, whence there would have to 
be a great exodus of art treasures. ‘The question is not, 
therefore, as Casy as it might appear at first sight and we 
may dismiss as unpractical any widespread return of 
art treasures in this generation. 

If we assume that Great Britain desired to treat the case 
of the Elgin Marbles as a separate matter without prejudice 
to the larger issues involved, even so no British Govern- 
ment would be justified in returning them to Greece 
until it had satisfied itself that they would be as safe on 
the Acropolis as they are in Bloomsbury. M. de la 
Sizeranne, in his article, points out that it would be 
obviously impossible to create a setting to-day which 
would even faintly suggest that for which the sculpture 
of Pheidias was intended, and he argues for the retention 


by Great Britain both on aesthetic and ethical grounds. 
An argument which will weigh with some people is 
that treasures, unique as the Elgin Marbles, belong to 
humanity and not to any one nation and that they 
should be placed where they will give pleasure and 
inspiration to the greatest number of human beings. It 
will be seen that a good case can be made for their 
retention. 

At the present stage of the world’s evolution it is not 
possible to accept the doctrine that the place of origin 
of a work of art entitles a country, subject to fair com- 
pensation, to claim it. The only safe course to pursue 
is to consider each case on its merits. The Elgin Marbles 
are unique, and their retention in London typifies an age 
when the doctrine of possession being nine-tenths of the 
Jaw was widely accepted and when a consideration for 
the wishes of the weaker nations was not practised. 
The powerful nations in the past felt fully justified in 
embellishing their store of art treasures -by all possible 
means. There is, moreover, another factor with regard to 
the Elgin Marbles, for had Lord Elgin not removed 
them from Athens at the beginning of the last century, 
there is little question that they would not be in existence 
to-day. 

But an even stronger case can in our view be made 
for the return of the Marbles to Greece apart from the 
question of their deterioration in the London atmosphere, 
which is a matter for experts. The continued retention of 
the Marbles by Great Britain in our view scems to imply 
that we still live in a world where might is right. We 
would welcome a statement by the British Government 
to the effect that it would be prepared to hand over the 
Marbles to the Greek people as soon as Greece is in a 
position to preserve them safely on the Acropolis. We 
think it would also be desirable to invite the League 
of Nations to assume a kind of moral guardianship 
for the Marbles, thereby emphasizing the ideal that works 
of outstanding genius should belong to mankind as a 
whole and not to a single nation. Such an act on the part 
of Great Britain would never be forgotten. It would not 
necessarily imply that Great Britain had finally accepted 
the doctrine of the place of origin entitling a nation to the 
ownership of all the art treasures produced within its 
borders, but it would at least create a precedent and show 
that we in Great Britain were genuinely desirous of 
helping to establish a new world order. 


The Week in Parliament 


\ 7E have had a stirring and dramatic week. A vote of 
censure on economy, the Liberal motion upon un- 
employment, a vehement discussion about prohibition, 
and finally a bitter and acrimonious debate on the subject 
of the unemployment insurance fund. The late Sir 
Worthington-Evans moved the vote of 
censure in one of the best speeches he ever delivered in 
the Commons. It was brief, cogent, and restrained, and 
made a very favourable impression upon a critical House. 
His loss to the Unionist Party, both in Council and 
debate, will be far heavier than is generally realized, for 
he was the fortunate possessor of an unusually sound 
judgment combined with an active and constructive mind. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who followed, began 
With a fiercely partizan attack upon the late Government 
in general, and Mr. Churchill in particular. He followed 
this up by a further unwarranted and grossly unfair 
attack upon the three-party Committee, appointed under 
conditions of seereey by the Prime Minister, to advise the 


Laming 


Government regarding the future of the unemployment 
insurance system in this country. Although his reckless 
assertions were hotly controverted by Major Elliot, Sir 
Henry Betterton, and Mr. Ernest Brown—all members 
of the Committee—he declined, with characteristic lack 
of grace, to withdraw them. Mr. Snowden then pro- 
ceeeded—ironically, one must presume —to appeal for a 
cessation of party strife in the present emergency, and 
concluded with a panic-stricken appeal for economy and 
sacrifice, which visibly appalled the members of his own 
party, and led directly to a slump in British Funds next 
day. It was Ieft to Mr. W. J. Brown, who fears nothing 
and nobody, to deal with this ecleventh-hour cri de 
coeur on the part of the man who is primarily re- 
sponsible for our present exceptional misfortunes. He 
was ferocious. In a single speech Mr. Snowden had 
betrayed his own past and everything the Labour move- 
ment had ever stood for; and there was now little excuse, 
declared Mr. Brown, for the continuation of a Govern- 
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ment which possessed neither the guts to govern nor the — go on doing this to the utmost of his power. As for the : 
grace to get out. land, the intention was nothing short of “ re-creating, FE ae 

Mr. Graham wound up with a sombre dissertation upon peasant population.” The problem was being worked ne ae 


the ineptitude of British industrialists, and the House “ sympathetically,” by means of “a scientific faciny ar 
adjourned, after recommending a Committee to advise of the problems of production and the handling of suc j * 
the Chancellor on the subject of economy, more shaken’ things as go to make a minor breakfast-table—egg é 
than I have seen it since this Parliament began. vegetables, flowers, and so on.” He appealed to Volin, 3 pai 
Next day, Sir Herbert Samuel, brisk and competent as teers to make rural life a craft working with hand ay & = 
ever, asked the Government to get along with develop- brain and the sense of beauty and balance in the run _ 
ment schemes. The Prime Minister replied in a speech population. Sir Oswald Mosley subjected the Governne : ie 
which had to be heard to be believed. Unfortunately, he to a savage attack, subsequently designated by \h, § - 
said, the ship (of schemes) had only just been launched. Thomas, his erstwhile chief, as a stab in the back. ; I 
The pace was not yet satisfactory, but it was increasing. Finally, Mr. Lloyd George delivered an impassione| § na 
They had had to put in petrol, heat up the engine, take — onslaught on the City. He quite recaptured his Limehouy ii 
off the brakes, and take out parts of the machinery (it form, and was cheered to the echo by the Labour bac — te 
must be a very odd ship). Mr. MacDonald promised to — benches. siete 


Reform of the House of Lords 


By THE DuKE oF Montrose. 
5 ht anyone * concerned in the political welfare — of The first reform that suggests itself is that the numbes 
. Great Britain, the present one-sided Party position of the House of Lords should be reduced from over 60) 
in the House of Lords must be a source of anxicty and _ to, say, 450 members. Further, that an age limit should +¢ 
profound dissatisfaction. | Furthermore, the Second _ be fixed, say seventy years of age. For as the Scripture N 
Chamber is all but impotent. It may not touch Money _ has it, “‘ The days of our years are three score years and 


Warcnaay, 





Bills, and yet in these days of wild extravagance and ten; and if by reason of strength they be four scor or 
urgent need for strict economy, what is more important years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow.” 4s - 
than careful revision of a Money Bill? The House of a rule the majority of men have fulfilled their life’s tak - 
Lords’ decisions on other matters can be overridden at seventy years of age: continuous retirement would a 
either by the creation of a number of Peers so as to — assist a flow of new blood into the Chamber. : Exp 
earry any Bill by force majeure ; or else for the Commons Women should certainly be eligible to sit in th) “ee 
to pass the Bill three times, and so simply enact the Lords, but only if their husbands did not; and whik) at 
measure ia the terms of the Parliament Act, over the the number of the Bishops of the English Church might ™ se 
heads of the Lords. Should any unprincipled party in — be reduced, there should be a few seats available for the? " 





‘ ° ° . , ae ‘ i = a rg expe 
the Commons so determine, there is nothing to prevent — heads of religious bodies such as the Church of Scotland, I 





our Monarchy, Constitution, defenee, or anything else Roman Catholics and Nonconformists. — 
being altered, without the people of the country being So far as the hereditary Peers are concerned, they> on 
consulted. Surely a terrifying idea—nevertheless a fact! should all be elected from among themselves, as is now -_ 

The House of Lords is at present a purely hereditary done in the case of Scotland and Ireland; and thei? = 
Chamber ; that is to say, members sit there by hereditary — numbers should not exceed one-third of the whole House, F .* 
right, with the exception that the sixteen Scottish repre- Of the remaining two-thirds it would seem right that) the: 
sentative Peers are elected from among all the Seottish one-third should be nominated as Lords of Parliament E on 
Peers by votes confined to themselves alone, and the by the King, on the advice of his Ministers ; and thisf 
nineteen Irish Peers are elected for life. There are also nomination to the Upper House should be considered any " 


‘ nein mS r rae < . - Be Cas) 
the two Primates of Canterbury and York, and twenty- honour given in recognition of public services; the : 












four English Bishops. appointment would be held for life, or until seventy ar 

One must recognize that in this democratic age the years of age. The honour would be conferred on dis! wen 
hereditary right to legislate is not popular; and that tinguished public servants, Colonial and  Dominioif py 
if the House of Lords is ever to be given full and proper administrators, soldiers, sailors, physicians, teachers ot Pied 
powers of Parliamentary revision, this principle will education authorities, industrial leaders and «9 forth a 
1ave to be modified in some degree. When all manner The remaining third might very well be composed of def 
of new legislation is being constantly brought forward, elected or deputed representatives from the largest) " 
there can be little doubt the Second Chamber should municipal and county authorities. Where counties 0) ae 
certainly possess full revisory powers in the interests of municipal authorities were of small population, the’) ae 
national safety. We may therefore coneede that a case might be grouped for the purpose; and_ these repr) “th 
for reform of the Lords exists. sentatives would only sit as Lords of Parliament 97 4 

Following on this proposition it may be accepted that long as they occupied office in their local governmellT rs 
there is no real necessity for every member of the House authority and continued to be returned by the saith ex] 
of Lords to be a Peer of the Realm. For purposes of within the prescribed age limit of seventy years. se 
modification it might be possible to retain some It is not pretended that this would be a perfect How) oad 
portion of the hereditary clement, and then make up the of Lords in any way. Yet it would preserve in sont ie 
balanee of legislators by creating Lords of Parliament degree the ancient historical hereditary clement, whit! libi 
from sourees outside the Peerage ; these to be entitled — still possesses in many eyes some value and sentimett:) life 
to oceupy seats in the Chamber for a term of years, or and the House would be more truly representative thi 
while holding certain public offices. The main two ever it can be now. The way would be open for my |; 
points to be kept in mind are that whatever be the of all shades of opinion to enter the Upper Chambe? - 
franchise or basis upon which a reformed House of Lords they would not be subservient to party clamour, 0 ml 
be constituted, it must be different from that of the would they need to be sycophants of popularity ' th 
Ifouse of Commons; and it must be “ representative” gain the vote. The members of such a House would lt his 





generally of public opinion. men of independence, and for the most part men "7 
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© Chamber a fair representation of Socialist or Labour 
opinion. é‘ ; 
| of a packed House, which must lack the confidence of 
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sroved ability. In short, a House of Lords so constitued 
might be taken to be representative of publie opinion 
without fear or favour; and the views it would express 


© would not be those of any one Party by any means. 


The Reform of the House of Lords is imperative and 
and whatever is done must allow in the Upper 


To reform otherwise would give the impression 


{ the electorate. 


A House of Lords reformed on the lines suggested 


© would ensure that in these days, when local government 
‘requirements figure so prominently in legislative pro- 
) grammes, there would always be men in the right place, 
' competent, alert, and willing to give the State the benefit 


of their expert knowledge in county and municipal 
government. 

The House of Lords cannot continue indefinitely in its 
present unsatisfactory state. To leave things as they 
are must lead to disaster, or to some undesirable change. 
The difliculty is to get agreement to any scheme if the 
matter be left in the hands of the Lords themselves. 
The only way out of the impasse would seem to be to 
appoint a Royal Commission to investigate the whole 
position, and to frame a scheme; it being clearly under- 
stood by all parties that the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions would constitute a Parliamentary Bill, and that 
every effort would be made to have the Bill passed into 
an Act of Parliament, even although there might be 
some minor adjustments allowed. 


Psychology and Religion 


II.—Religious Experience 
By Tut Rev. L. W. Grenstep, M.A., D.D. 


[Dr. Grensted is Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion at Oxford. 
* Religion, 


Wildo Reader in Psychology at Oxford, will writ> on 
N°? part of the immense development of psychology 

during the last thirty years has been more im- 
portant or more critical in its influence upon human 
conduet and human hopes than its resolute attempt to 
deal with religious experience. The famous Gilffcrd 
Lectures of William James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, were in this respect epoch-making. For 
though James himself stood stoutly enough for religion as 
at least an “ over-belief,’” vindicated by its fruits in 
those who accept and live by it, the effect of his book was 
to call attention to the unmistakable parallels between 
experiences generally recognized as religious and expe- 
riences which no sane person would rank in the same 
class. Beside the typical cases of conversion to Ged he 
could sect a conversion to avarice. Beside the expe- 
riences of the mystics he could set alarmingly similar 
experiences due, admittedly, to alcohol or to drugs. 

Thus was inaugurated, in a manner utterly foreign to 
the mind of James himself, a last development of the old, 
unnecessary, but perhaps inevitable, conflict between 
“science” and “ religion,”’ a conflict in which it is more 
casy to discern a confusion of battle than to give any 
exact definition of the combatants. And the danger for 
religion in this final phase of the struggle is that the 
psychologist is now dealing not with the outer world of 
expericnee, but with the mind itself and with its own 
inner life; thus, as it might seem, discrediting the very 
weapon by which the apologist for faith must needs 
defend himself if he is to use argument at all. 

The most dangerous form of the attack has undoubtedly 
come from the psycho-analysts. Freud and Jung have 
shown clearly enough the very large part which fantasy 
plays, not only in weaving the texture of our dreams, 
but as a continuous determinant of the patterns of our 
everyday life. Like William James, they see human 
experience as one. Religious experience may have no 
special prerogative when we come to psychological 
analysis. Like all other experience, it is to be explained 
as arising from the primitive impulses, the so-called 
libido, which is for them the driving force of all human 
life. Just as the poet satisfies these impulses by framing 
ever-new fantasies of the ideal lover and of his ideal 
mistress, so, and upon an immensely wider scale, man has 
been inevitably driven, so these writers say, to achieve 
satisfaction and security for his ideals by embodying 
them in the fantasy-figure of a God. The whole immense 
history of cult and ritual, and of the institutions or 
Churches in which they are embodied, rests, so it is 


Next wosk Dr. William Brown, 


Valus and Psycho-Analysis.” —Eo. Spectator.) 


argued, upon this necessary and beneficent fantasy, 
which has at once its explanation and its value as the 
means which man has been driven to evolve in the effort 
to secure the ideals of that society without which man 
could have no ideals at all. Upon such a theory God, so 
far as He is more than the cult within which He is wor- 
shipped, is a mere projection, the shadow of our own best 
dreaming (and, in some religions, not even of our best 
dreaming) cast upon a void. He is no more than a 
Spectre of the Brocken, a gigantic figure seen upon the 
mist, fashioned by the setting sun out of the shadow of 
the startled climber himself. 

To state the argument more fully is here impossible ; 
nor can we do more than mention the complication intro- 
duced by Jung, who sees in this process the influence of a 
strange primordial form of racial thought, so that for him 
the remote, vague figures which take shape as demons 
and gods are due to a type of mentality deeply embedded 
in the very origins of our conscious humanity. What 
concerns us here (and our reply holds for every form 
which this psychological argument can take) is to indicate 
the lines which a modern vindication of religion must 
follow. 

In the first place, we must admit quite frankly the right 
of the psychologist to submit religious experience to 
exactly the same tests and explanations as those which 
he applies to any other part of human behaviour. We 
can make no safe defence of religion if we take a depart- 
mental view of it. Our case, if we have a case at all, is 
that the whole of life, in all its manifestations, demands 
a religious interpretation. And herein is great gain for 
religion, since it becomes more and more clear that the 
God of our worship is also the God of our ordinary daily 
living. Religion may not rest content with any solution 
of life’s problems which leaves God out at any point. God 
must be “all in all,” or He is no God. 

And this will have the further advantage that we may 
avail ourselves of psychological help for the identifying 
and destroying of false gods. These must “ abide our 
question.”” Only God Himself is free. 

Secondly, we must be prepared to admit the great 
difficulties, which have been recognized for long enough, 
inherent in any “ argument from religious experience.” 
The sceptic has always been able to point, with ap- 
parently convincing force, to the necessarily subjective 
character of any such argument. How can we ever escape 
from the possibility that all our experience, with its 
interpretation, is illusory and that all our explanations 
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rest upon the shifting sands of our own imagination ? 
But this argument, as an argument against religion, 
proves far too much. It casts just as much doubt upon 
the supposed certainties of sciere>, whether psychological 
or physical, as upon the certainties of faith. Indeed, it 
casts more, unless it is recognized that all science rests 
ultimately upon the faith of the scientist that there is a 
real world for him to investigate, and that its investigation 
is worth his while. But to admit this is to bring science 
itself within the sphere of religion, in the only sense in 
which religion matters at all. 

And at this point we may readily turn the psycho- 
logical argument back upon itself. After all, the psycho- 
logist erects his structure of belicf, such as it is, upon the 
basis of experience too, and it does not even occur to him 
to question the reality of that experience. The fantasies 
and illusions of which Freud speaks are themselves per- 
fectly real, if they are regarded as experiences. The 
basis, in fact, of Freud’s whole philosophy is what he 
himself terms the “ Reality-principle.” And thus it is a 
complete misunderstanding of the principle of projection 
to suppose that any fantasy is ever erected in the void 
and worshipped there. At every point in Freud’s ana- 
lytical work he finds these fantasy-projections, but 
always they rest upon a reality capable of sustaining 
them, even if they are sometimes distorted in the process. 
His theory in fact, almost less a criticism than a 
justification of the Christian belief in a God who is not 
only the bearer of our progressively changing human 
ideals but also the creative Reality which ever moulds 
those ideals near to His truth. 

Further, not only are these psychological processes 
real, and in a real world, but they admit of and depend 
upon the reality of history. Psychological criticism may 
concern itself with our response to fact, but it cannot 
alter the objective character of the fact itself. Some 
psychological writers have almost written as though we 
could explain the appearance of our breakfast in the 
morning by means of an analysis of our appetite, which 
is obviously as absurd as an attempt to explain the 
existence of our appetite by an analysis of our breakfast. 

But it is of the essence of the great religions of the 
world, and of Christianity in particular, that they are 
definitely rooted in history, and that in the facts of 
history they see the meeting-place of the Reality, or 
God, which is their meaning, with the reality which con- 
stitutes individual human lives. Psychology may some- 
times, and usefully, enable us to criticize the interpreta- 
tion which we place upon these facts. But the facts 
themselves lie beyond its criticism. 

Finally, psychology of this type gives us no account 
of human freedom, and therewith of our moral respon- 
sibility. Yet these are as much a part of human behaviour 
as the consciousness by which we become aware of the 
whole process. They cannot therefore be left out of 
account in any psychological analysis, nor can they be 
explained away. But their recognition leads to a system 
values for which the psychology of fantasy and _ pro- 
jection provides no basis. It is along this line of argument 
that the most convincing vindication of religion in 
general can be developed. 
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The Agricultural Situation and 4, 
Government Proposals—II 


By CuristopHer TurNnor, 
[A third, and concluding, article by Mr. Turnor will 


our next issue.—Ep. Spectator. | 

\ 7 E must now consider a group of five proposals whig 
are of minor importance, in comparison at any 

rate with the Small Holdings and Allotments propo 

discussed in the first article. 

The creation of two or three large scale factory fam 
is frankly an experiment, which, under present ¢, 
ditions, only the Government can attempt, an experiney 
which must be run on commercial lines and be judgoj 
by financial success. As opposed to the ordinary larg: 
scale farm which sells its produce, like other farms, x 
raw material and which comons little labour, the factory 
farm itself manufactures its matcrials az “a sells the 
finished products and can employ some seventy me) 
per thousand acres. It is within limits intensive 
cultivated. . 

The Continental factory farms may go in for any 
all of the following processes: brewing, flour milling 
creamery, bacon factory, sugar factory, and even q 
coffee factory for turning chicory into imitation coffee! 
Some of them earn 20 per cent. on their capital, the buk 
of it from the processing side. 


appear i 


The experiment must not be run from Whitehall of 


the direst failure will attend it. 
understood by the Ministry 


prise is to be lodged in a corporation. 


This fortunately js 


right managing director for the farm. 
enterprise is begun those in charge should study Conti- 
nental factory farms and markcting conditions. 


be practicable in this country. 

On the face of it I feel hopeful that the factory fam 
may here find a definite rd/e in the development o 
organized processing and marketing. Arable 


material cannot stand the present wage bill, and a resort 
to processing (thus earning a second profit) is essential 
if large farming is to show a profit. 


As regards the development of demonstration farms 


attached to Agricultural Colleges and Institutes, or 
under the direction of the County Council, such fams 


have nothing to do with factory farms except. tha fF 
They & 
are the logical complement of our system of agriculturl F 
instruction, for the existing areas of farm land _possessel F 


they, too, must be run on a commercial basis. 


agricultural institutions are usually too large fot 


by 


experimental work and too small for demonstration work F 


on a commercial basis. 

I have been much impressed by the results of thes 
farms on the Continent ; it will be difficult, however, I 
not impossible, to make them pay in this country unti 
we have a system of organized marketing and regulatio! 
of imports. 

The reclamation, 
land either derelict or going derelict is one of the iten’ 
taken from Mr. Lloyd George’s land policy ; such actiol 
may in some cases be justified, particularly in regard t0 
reclamation. But the proposal is fraught with danger: 
and it is not clear what machinery is to be used. Hov- 


ever, if Whitehall or the County Councils are to buy, — 
recondition, and, if necessary, re-equip land on any larg 


scale, fabulous sums of money will certainly be lost. 
. . ‘ al 
The better way is to secure general agricultur 
prosperity by other measures, Priv ate enterprise wi 








and the control of the enter. F 
It is important F 
to have the right directorate and vitally so to have thef 
But before the 
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do the rest. Developing land now only half used 
yould prove a sounder investment than reclaiming or 
reconditioning derelict land. 

It seems somewhat strange that the taxation of land 
yalues should be again suggested, after the signal failure 
of the last attempt with this form of tax. Since the 
methods to be adopted will not be known until the 
Bill is published, I will confine myself to one general 
comment. The object is to prevent the individual 
landowner from holding up land and_ benefiting unduly 
from a town planning or road replanning scheme which 
would bring a largely enhanced value to land that would 
otherwise have remained at agricultural value. But 
surely it is not necessary to have a widespread valuation 
evstem to prevent this. I am unable to see why a 
strictly regional valuation of the land affected would 
not achieve the object in view. 

The Improvement of Livestock (Licensing of Bulls) 
Bill is a measure that is long overdue and should secure 
widespread support. Although as a nation we are fully 
justified in being proud of our livestock, which is un- 
rivalled by any other country, there is still room for 
improvement. Many farmers, especially the smaller farmers, 
use bulls that should not be used at all and this Bill 
yill before long eliminate the “ scrub” bull. 

In the next and concluding article the all important 
question of organized marketing will be discussed. 

* * * * 

[Sir William Beach Thomas's regular page—* Country 
Life” —is suspended during his absence abroad. It will be 
resumed on March VAth.—d. Specrarvor. | 


Education—What Denmark can 
Teach Us 


By Sir Roverr Lynn 

(Chairman, Advisory Education Council, Northern Ireland) 
MY HERE seems such a large measure of agreement 

on the question of raising the school leaving 
age from fourteen to fifteen years, that no one appears 
to have stopped to ask the very pertinent question : 
What advantage will the public get from expenditure 
of £3,000,000 a year extra on education ? Unless there 
is to be some gain either material or cultural it must 
seem little short of folly to add to the burdens of an 
already overburdened people. Most people who have 
studied the subject with care know that moncy well 
spent on education gives a liberal return. But are the 
many millions which we spend annually on our primary 
schools used to the best advantage ? I for one have 
no hesitation in giving an emphatic “ no ” to the question. 
We get little or no value for the money spent. Who is 
to blame? Certainly not the teachers, for as a body 
they are most enthusiastic about their work, and they 
make the most of the opportunities placed in their way. 
Nor are the children to blame. Who, then, is to blame ? 
It is the system, and until it has been radically revised, 
we shall go on wasting moncy in increasingly large sums 
without deriving any additional benefit. 

I have no objection to the raising of the school age 
provided it is going to lead us somewhere, but the 
Education Bill before Parliament will Jead us 
nowhere. The Minister of Education simply proposes 
to make an cdueational cul de sac where the State will 
spend more money without adding that important 
something which education should impart to the child. 
If some Minister proposed to solve the unemployment 
question by setting thousands of men to work on making 
toads that began nowhere and ended nowhere, the 
vaults of Westminster Palace would not be large cnough 


now 


to contain the memoranda he would receive from his 
colleagues. Yet in the educational world the Minister 
in charge of this Bill has nothing to show save a cul de 
sac. 

It is a great pity that Sir Charles Trevelyan has not 
the courage to grapple with the more urgent question 
than that of adding one year to the school life of the 
child. I fear that he, like many others, makes the 
mistake of believing that elementary education is the 
end rather than the beginning of education for millions. 
It is nothing more than a beginning. To teach a child 
the letters of the alphabet or how to make “ pot hooks ”’ 
is useful, but to stop there would not benefit the child. 
To be of any practical help elementary education must be a 
preparation for real education; but if we never go 
beyond the preparatory stage, what benefit is going to 
accrue to the nation? If we are to get value for the 
money we are already spending on education, it must be 
prolonged far beyond the age of fifteen. 

The number of children going in for a full secondary 
course is increasing, but unfortunately the cost of secon- 
dary education is prohibitive so far as the majority 
of people are concerned. This is a pity, but even in 
education we cannot afford to ignore economic facts. 
The difliculty with which we are confronted is a very 
real one, but it cannot be overcome in the way Sir Charles 
Trevelyan proposes. 

It is possible to take a child from an elementary 
school at the age of eleven and keep it at a secondary 
school until it is fifteen, but that will be expensive, and 
apart altogether from the matter of money, there are 
such important questions as the provision of suitable 
school buildings and procuring the services of properly 
trained teachers. But even granted that it were possible 
to overcome these difliculties, would the scheme that 
has been outlined by the Government remove the defects 
which undoubtedly exist in our system of education ? 
Most educationists will say “no.” To my mind the scheme 
seems unsound, for it offers no prospect of raising the 
educational status, or giving us an educated people. 

The vital defect of this Bill is that it will stop education 
at fifteen, and this is almost as bad as stopping it at 
Kven if the age was advanced to sixteen it 
Politicians 


fourteen. 
would mean stopping education too early. 
may say what they like, but the first fifteen years of 
life are not sufficient time to educate any average person. 
It is in the years after fifteen that education begins to 
bear fruit, and just when there is the promise of fruit 
the tree is uprooted. 

Other countries have been confronted with the problem 
which we are now tackling. Some of these countries 
without doubt place as much value on education as we do, 
but in no case have they made it compulsory to remain 
at school after fourteen. They have taken other and 
wiser means for improving the education of the people. 
They have found from experience that part time con- 
tinuation schools are cheaper and more effective than 
raising the school leaving age. We should not be above 
learning from others. 

Perhaps the best example for us is to be found in 
Denmark. An interesting volume might be written 
about the introduction of the people’s high school system 
by Bishop Gundtrig at a time early in the nineteenth 
century when the country was in a state of stagnation. 
The object of the schools was not to give vocational 
instruction, or prepare for examinations, but to quicken 
the moral and spiritual life of the pupils, and create in 
their minds a love of learning, It was towards the 
middle of the last century, after the Germans had captured 
Schleswig-Holstcin and the country had sunk to the 
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lowest depths of depression, that Kristen Kold estab- 
lished a school at Funen on simpler lines than those 
laid down by Gundtrig. These schools are open to both 
sexes between the «wges of eighteen and twenty-five. 
As a rule the men attend in winter and the women in 
summer. There are State grants and State inspection, 
but there is no interference with the curricula. When 
Gundtrig started the system there was no vocational 
training, but there has been a departure from this rule. 

Sixty years ago Denmark was in the trough of the 
wave ; to-day she is not only one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world, but also one of the most en- 
lightened. Denmark lacks many of the natural advan- 
tages which we possess, but through education she has 
overcome all her difficulties. 

Adult education has saved Denmark, and adult 
education if given a fair chance can save England. 
The Danes have certainly not neglected technical and 
agricultural education, but it has been the training in 
the Folk High School that has had the greatest effect 
in producing an enlightened democracy. Experience 
has shown that the same amount of information which 
it takes a half-grown youth five years to acquire can be 
acquired by an adult, who has had some practical experi- 
ence of life, in five months. 

It is by following the Danish 
slavishly—that we can best solve our educational diffi- 
culties. The Fisher Act of 1918 provided that where 
a child’s elementary education ended at fourteen, if he 
did not proceed to a secondary school for two years, he 
should receive part time continuation education up to 
the age of eighteen. This was better than the proposal 
that is now put forward by the Government, but it fell 
short of the Danish system. 

There is much to be said for a system which combines 
wage-earning with a continuation of educational studies. 
The chief advantage is that it continues education to 
an age when the maturer mind is capable of profiting 
by it. The period between fourteen and eighteen is 
always critical in the life of a youth, and if education 
ean be continued in those years, the pupil will not only 
like it for its own sake, but he will be more likely to 
continue his studies. The adoption of a system like 
the Danish would bring about an educational revolution 
in a gencration and it would remove many of the diffi- 
cultics that statesmen now find insoluble. 


lines—not_ necessarily 


The Notion of Survival 


By Geravp Hearn. 
N his article, ‘‘ The Notion of Survival,” Sir Oliver 
Lodge uses analogies from modern physics to sup- 
port his thesis. That these analogies are very suggestive 
no layman would deny, and that. they come with authority 
as well, as employed by Sir Oliver Lodge, most would 
concede. Indeed, there appears now to be among phy- 
sicists a majority that believes in Idealism rather than 
Mechanism. 

But the support is analogical ; physics does not prove 
survival. It only suggests that “ matter ” is not the final 
reality that the nineteenth century imagined. No one 
would have come to believe in survival on the evidence 
of physics. All that that science can do is to modify one 
of the objections to that belief. 

On what, then, is the new belief in survival based ? 
It is based on the evidence of Psychical Research. Now 
this evidence is not of a highly technical character, as is 
the evidence of modern physics. Some scientists have 
studied psychical research, but they have done so as 
any of us laymen might have done, Tor example, they 


ad 
have never been able to employ “ laboratory conditions» 
—i.e., to isolate completely the phenomenon they yep 
studying and to repeat under identical conditions the, 
experiments with identical results. It may be that thp 
nature of the subject forbids such methods. A hun 
subject may be essential, and such a subject may be y 
sensitive that rigid control (such as a scientist or even, 
conjurer would insist upon) may render the mediuy 
insensitive. There is some evidence that seems to Support 
this contention. But such a condition, it must be CON. 
fessed, also permits the possibility of fraud, and it mug 
also be admitted that eminent mediums have been knoyy 
to avail themselves of these possibilities. 

That is why the majority of scientists give psychical 
research a wide berth, and that is why it is as yet nota 
closed laboratory science but one open to all amatey 
naturalists. The evidence must rest not on repeatability 
but on personal experience and the records of personal 
experience. That, of course, is the historical proof as 
distinct from the scientific proof. This is a proof which 
we have often to accept and which has in many cases 
been confirmed by scientific proof. But it is one in which 
we have to inquire very carefully as to the wishes that 
may have influenced the witness. Owing, however, to 
the careful publications of the Psychical Research Socie. 
ties these records of personal experience are fortunately 
now extensive. 

What do they show ? I do not think that anyone who 
has studied them can doubt that they prove telepathy, 
The direct communication of mind with mind has in its 
favour a weight of sifted testimony that it does not seem 
possible to dismiss. But do these records prove survival? 
Indeed, if telepathy is a fact, can they prove it? For if 
living minds are in constant unconscious touch, how ean 
survival be established ? I go to a medium (the present 


writer has of course frequently done so) and I am told § 


facts about dead friends unknown to her. But for me 
to know that they are facts, and not fancies, I must have 
known them. 
mind she need not get into touch with the dead to tell 
me many intimate facts about them; and if she tells me 


about their present state then this may be comforting [ 


but it cannot be evidential. The only evidence must be 
of facts that I can substantiate. But she may (though 
I think these cases are far rarer) tell me facts about the 
dead which I am only afterwards able to substantiate. 
Yet, here again, telepathy stands in the way of proof of 
survival. For not only may such facts have been buried 
and forgotten in my subconscious mind, but the mediun 
may have picked them up from the subconscious minds 
of other people involved, but not present. There is 


striking evidence that some mediums will give to one 7 


To & 


sitter hidden facts that concerned a previous sitter. 
establish that some fact about the dead told by a medium 
was unknown to any living person is an impossible task: 
yet if we allow telepathy, as I believe we must, that is 
the proof which we have to establish if evidential messages 
purporting to come from the dead are to be authenticated. 

And even if such a proof could be established, the 
contention that the evidence proved the survival 0 
individual personality would yet have to answer a final 
objection. As is well known, the medium’s method 3s 
to abandon the conscious mind and to leave open the 
subconscious. The messages that come through at 
almost invariably personified. A “ control”? speaks in 


character, and then, in most cases, brings messages {rom | 


the dead or introduces the dead, who then also speak in 
character through the medium. 
ean be very impressive, but we have to remember that 
the subconscious mind, like a child’s, always personilies 


If the medium can unconsciously tap my | 
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So, though the evidence may come from outside the 
medium, it may be—in some cases it certainly is— 
dressed up into a character by the medium’s subconscious 
owers of personification and dramatization. It is this 
that has led Dr. Broad to suggest that even if telepathy 
from the living is ruled out, we must, before we accept 
survival on this evidence, examine the hypothesis that 
what the medium may be in touch with is not a complete 
individual personality which has survived death, but 
rather some simple “ psychic factor,” some sequence of 
memories, traces and echoes of emotions set vibrating 
by actors long since passed. 


Optimism 
p —I 

By Sir WILFRED GRENFELL. 
ATERVOUS prostration is a comparatively new 
N affliction of mankind and a_ concomitant of 
modern civilization. It chiefly affects those who have no 
yeal reason whatever to worry. During eight years in 
the East End of London, while working at the London 
Hospital, between Commercial Road and Shadwell, 
J] never saw a case of it. 

The unique strength of Englishmen is their optimism, 
and it is that quality which is chiefly responsible for 
the achievement of the dominant position of this small 
Island in the large world. As I read the history of the 
victorics that have made this Empire, it has been British 
confidence in their own ability that has brought them 
success. ‘The invincibility of Tommy Atkins has never 
hung on his intellectual infallibility, but on his inability 
to perceive that scientifically he was done for. Thus, if 
he had had the sense, or rather sensitiveness, to realize 
at Albuera that he wes thoroughly licked, England 
never would have won the Peninsular War. It is the same 
with every individual and nation : Cromwell at Dunbar, 
Clive at Plassey, Nelson at Copenhagen. Joffre snatched his 
great victory with old Paris taxicabs. Columbus and 
Drake and Dundonald, like all the heroes of every depart- 
ment of human life, art, literature and industry, in 
mental and moral struggles every bit as much as physical, 
have been like us English, always at their best in tight 
corners. The optimism that will build a sixth ‘ Shamrock ’ 
and dictate a start at once upon a new ‘ R101’ in the 
midst of all our troubles to-day, is more significant of 
our continuing vitality than any figures or fancies. 

Returning to England from the eyrie of Labrador, 
where poverty is real poverty, but where divorce, suicide 
and nervous prostration are unknown, it seemed as if 
the spiritual barometer had fallen when one heard of 
new depressions, and of the ‘ even-tide of the Empire.” 
For ages England has been striving for a worthier 
civilization ; and now that the realization is all but here, 
she seems disappointed that the birth of a better day for 
her labouring classes, who form the larger proportion 
of the race, cannot come without disruption of old 
standards, old privileges, and without many pangs of 
travail. 

Old age is a natural experience of nations as well as 
of individuals. To one who has travelled over most parts 
of the world, history confirms its universality among 
nations. To adopt an attitude of defeatism is a 
negation of our heritage as a Viking race. To abuse the 
climate that has helped to make us, in favour of that of 
the South Sea Islanders, is a symptom not of fitness to 
survive, but of senility. 

Suppose that circumstances should force us back 
to the simpler standards of living ; should we be any the 
less happy ? In crossing the ocean to-day, as ever y captain 
would tell you, by far the greatest danger of the modern 
liner is its luxury. No one is the better for cating five or 


six times a day. The demand for separate &@ la carte 
meals, expensive dining-rooms, racquet courts and 
swimming tanks, to be hurtled to and fro across the 
Atlantic during a brief five-days’ crossing, does not 
conduce to better or happier individuals. The very bodily 
machine that enables a man to do honest work, and enjoy 
life’s physical, to say nothing of its spiritual joys, cannot 
but be injured by such a process. 

The breakdown of law and order that is thre: itening 
a certain section of America is not due primarily to 
gangsters or bootleggers, but to the irresponsible 
possession of riches. When six millionaires lunching 
together tell you that every one of them keeps a private 
bootlegger, giving as the only reason that they “ like 
to do it,” how can we blame a policeman for taking 
two thousand pounds just to look the other way for 
an hour? The real danger of our modern civilization 
is—as has been said of our religion—not of its being 
blown up, but being sat upon by endless indifferentists 
who refuse to carry their share. 

If the system which we now call civilization is really 
riding for a fall, is that a deciding cause for pessimism ? 
Would anyone prefer to entrust Britain’s safety against 
the various ‘“ Armadas” that threaten its existence 
to the occupants of the deck chairs of the modern 
floating palaces, rather than to the men of the simpler 
civilization who formerly made the Empire? Is the 
‘civilization ” typified by Deauville or Palm Beach 
so essential to real happiness as to make it worth while 
worrying over a change? Is that. civilization calculated 
to produce the self-sacrifice that experience shows 
is a necessary factor in the duration of any system ? 
Rome, like other Empires, passed only when she ceased 
to be cf service by her example of simplicity, endurance 
and hardness. In spite of superior philosophies and 
mechanistic theories, Nemesis always overtakes a useless 
civilization as it does a useless alveolus that no longer 
functions. While the pessimist has nervous prostration, 
the only effect on the optimist is to see that if we are 
willing to pay the price, we can make sound teeth and 
keep the jaw functioning. My medical mind is increas- 
ingly convinced that in this challenge, this responsibility, 
lies the real cure for pessimism. Life is undeniably 
worth living if it is the field of honour. 

Passing down Whitehall to-day, I read on the Cenotaph 
the dedication which England and the world endorses 
as true—‘ To The Glorious Dead.” I wish nothing 
better for England than that every English heart could 
enjoy the apparently illogical satisfaction of showing 
a reflection of that philosophy in their own lives. 

A world-wide industrialist told me at the Oberammergau 
play that he had spared time for the visit that he might 
judge impartially whether the philosophy of Christ could 
be recognized as a_ practical working factor in the 
industrial problems that are vexing the world. His 
comment after two days’ experience spent in observing 
the actors personally in their homes was, “* they live it.” 


(To be concluded.) 


Sheridan Le Fanu 
By E. F. Benson. 

NHE writer of ghost stories and of tales which are 
designed to make the flesh creep embarks on 
hazardous voyages. If he does not scare his readers 
or inspire in them those precious uncomfortable impulses 
that cause them to glance hastily round in order to 
make sure that the creaking board or the wail of the 
wind did not betoken some dreadful presence even 
now making itself manifest to their horrified eyes, he 
has failed more ruinously than can any other class of 
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narrator. The writer of humorous stories, though he 
may not amuse, may still interest his readers, the writer 
of serious psychological stuff may, though unwittingly, 
amuse, but no such adventitious good fortune can befall 
the author whose sole aim is to terrify. If he does not 
do that, he is naught, he falls completely flat, and no 
interest in side issues, whether intentional or not, will 
put him on his feet again. He must be an artist of no 
common sort, for the fearful lies but a hairbreadth 
away from the grotesque and the ludicrous, and_ his 
phantoms will terrify none unless they are surrounded 
by the phantasmal atmosphere in which alone they 
‘an live and breathe. Of all atmospheres, that is the 
most difficult to produce: it is easier to amuse, it is 
even casier to edify than, by suggestion, to alarm. 

Sometimes a novelist whose métier and methods are 
purely psychological brings off a tremendous hit in the 
creepy line. The classical instance of such a happening 
was when Henry James wrote The Turn of the Screw. 
Not one of his most fervent admirers ever imagined 
that he could frighten them, but that appalling tale 
has probably alarmed more readers than the collected 
ghost stories of most other authors who make a speciality 
of creepiness. He tried it again, but with less success, 
in The Sense of the Past. Perhaps he would have been 
wiser to rest on one unfading laurel. 

But there is one author, far too little known by those 
in search of creepy lore, who seldom fails in his high 
mission: his name is Sheridan Le Fanu. He produces, 
page for page, a far higher percentage of terror than 
the more widely read Edgar Allan Poe, and whether 
he deals in ghosts direct or in more material horrors, 
his success in making his readers very uneasy is amazing. 
Though we may already know the story we select to 
give us some insupportable moments on a lonely evening, 
a quality about most of his tales which seldom 
fails to alarm: familiarity with them does not breed 
comfort. Many ghost stories are efficacious for a first 
reading, but few, when we already know the worst 
that the author has to tell us, preserve untainted the 
atmosphere of horror as do the tales in In a Glass Darkly. 
The best of these, ‘* Green Tea,” ‘“* The Familiar,” and 
“Mr. Justice Hartbottle,” are instinct with an awfulness 
which custom cannot stale, and this quality is due, as 
in The Turn of the Screw, to Le Fanu’s admirably artistic 
methods in setting and narration. They begin quictly 
enough, the tentacles of terror are applied so_ softly 
that the reader hardly notices them till they are sucking 
the courage from his blood. A darkness gathers, like 
dusk gently falling, and then something obscurely stirs 
in it... . Dickens, in his Christmas Carol, which is one 
of the most famous ghost stories in literature, goes the 
other way about it, and the wrong way. He leads off 
with the appearance of Marley’s ghost, and then he 
has his worst. The darkness brightens and we 
end on a grievous anti-climax of roast goose, Tiny Tim 
znd a regenerated Scrooge. The moral is excellent, but 
who wants a moral in a ghost story? We can unbend 
our minds over morals afterwards. 

This quiet, cumulative method leading up to intolerable 
terror is characteristic of all Le Fanu’s best work, and it 
is that which makes him so wholesale a fear-monger. 
He employs this technique not only in his short stories, 
but when he is engaged on a full-length novel. Far the 
best of these, to my mind, is Uncle Silas, which in skill 
of narration, of gradual crescendo towards that most 
hideous chapter éalled ‘* The Hour of Death,” is a sheer 
masterpiece in alarm. The book is a long one: it is 
not till we come to the four hundred and fiftieth page or 
thereabouts that the climax arrives, but from the first 
page onwards there is no pause in the relentless drip, 


there is 


done 


— 
drip, drip of ominous and menacing incident. Without tp, 
aid of the supernatural (though we are once or tiie 
rather unfairly, threatened with a ghost that does ni 
mature), Le Fanu piles up, in the growing dusk, chapte 
by chapter, the horror of great darkness. Out of this 
dusk, intermittently at first, peer the grim faces of thy 
French governess, of Dudley Ruthyn, of Uncle Siles 
creatures of flesh and blood, but more ghastly than ~ 
ghost. Occasionally, as when Madame de la Rougier, 
is sent about her business, or when Dudley has apparenijy 
sailed for Australia, or when Uncle Silas scems like ty 
die, we try to persuade ourselves that the darkness j 
lifting, but we are aware in our quaking CONSCIOUSHEy 
that we are but buoying ourselves up with idle hopes, 
We do not see them for the moment because night j 
gathering, but we are sure that they are awfully whisperiny 
together in that shroud of blackness from which they yij 
prescntly emerge for some murderous business, Wy 
cannot close the book, we cannot skip a word, we ay 
altogether in the author’s grip, and these compulsioy 
are due to the consummate art with which he handle 
and develops his hideous theme. . .. Already, after g 
dreary period of fiction in which so many of our eminey 
writers have seemed to aim at producing flat anj 
interminable chronicles, there are signs that the publ 
craves for stories again, and, if such signs portend , 
change, we may be sure that among the authors of the 
mid-nineteenth century Le Fanu will come into his ow, 
for technically, as a story-teller, ]is best work is of the 
first rank, while as a flesh-creeper he is unrivalled, 
No one else has so sure a touch in mixing the mysteriouw> 
atmosphere in which horror darkly breeds. 


Birds on the High Veld 


By E. M. AppERLEY 

yh we decided to settle on the African high veld, ; 

and build a house on a farm bare of trees or oP 

any protection, we expected to miss the birds, always) 
good companions on a lonely farm. 

It must be something to do with our attractive garde| 
fence, and all that it encloses, because from the vey— 
first they have never deserted us. Before the how: 
was finished the South African swallows had _ taker 
possession of the stoep, were building on every ers 
beam, and the workmen had to dislodge them, evap 
from the lintels of the doors. We have three kinds of 
swallows, the migratory English ones, which visit wy 
for our summer, arriving in October and November 
the South African, a bright metallic blue fellow, with 
an orange red head, a speckled throat, and a soft trilliy 
song; and the graceful pintails, more rare than thi? 
other two. ; 

Besides the swallows, flocks 
us, to feed on the grass-seeds. These are not of suchiy 
vivid yellow as the cage bird, and the hen is a veyy 
demure little grey person, seemingly contented (lit 
few other females) to bask in the reflected gaicty of hay 
husband’s fine clothes. ’ 

The bishop birds hold conferences on the fence, te ‘ 
They assemble regularly for the morning and evenill 
sessions, with interruptions only for luncheon and tei 
and ‘“ quick ones” in the garden! Among them thet 
must be prelates of every degree and denomination. Son 
are bird archbishops, scarlet from crown to gaites— 
Others, the bishops, wear a black coat, with scarlet 
vest and ruff. 

The yellow finks, birds like small golden parakeets 
also congregate round the garden. 
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the scarlet. runners, the hanging pink cactus blooms, 


> darting among the multi-coloured sweet peas, in spite 


> and keeping down pests. 








beaks t ; UE: : . 
Qur most charming friend is the honey bird. Making 


o gaudy display as he flits among the flowers, visiting 


of his quiet, busy ways, his striking blue green colouring 


stands out from every lovely background. 


There are many others, <A pair of sprues-starlings 


brought up two families on one of the verandah pillars. 
q =] n° ‘ae 

The first brood was rather a failure, only one surviving 
> out of four hatched chicks. Quite undeterred, however, 


they tried again, though this time with fewer joyful 
nesting songs, and met with more success, The South 


© African robin comes occasionally to see what he ean find, 


He has an orange breast, instead of red, and is not such 
acheery. cheeky individual as his English relation. 
In years to come, when our trees are grown, we will 


make a sanctuary here, where all these birds, and many 


others, can mate and nest and rear their young. protected 


from human and feline marauders, 


Some of them will destroy and thieve, but many work 
hard for us, harrying the armies the insect: world 
Besides, much can be forgiven 


of 


them for their beauty. 


New Dolls and Old 


By Rapinpranatit Tacore. 

the original Bengali 
Bhattacharya. | 

A MAN used to make dolls for children in the palace. 

4k Every year a fair of dolls took place in the palace 

yard. There, this man got the lion’s share of the honour 


[Translated from by Bhabani 


due to his eraft. 

When he was eighty years old a new craftsman, named 
Kishenlall, came to the city. He was young and his 
style of making dolls was new. He left his dolls deliber- 
ately half-finished; and he painted them in an original 


way. 
The new order said: ‘ This is what we eall boldness.” 
The old order replied: “ Boldness! Why, this is 


simply audacity!" But the vyvoung princesses said; 
. ° . o 


“We want these new dolls.” 


Their attendants tried to dissuade them. But the 
princesses remained obstinate. 
The old man’s shop no longer attracted crowds. His 


rows of unsold dolls stood staring like rows of men 
Waiting at the riverside for the return of the ferry-boat. 

A couple of years passed, and the old man’s name 
the chief purveyor 


was forgotten. Kishenlall became 


of dolls at the palace. 


The old man broke down in spirits. He found it hard 
even to make a living. His daughter, a married woman, 
called one day and said: ‘ Come over to our home, 
Father, and pass your last days in comfort and happiness.” 

The old man’s daughter used to be engaged all day in 
housework. His son-in-law made earthen lamps and 
sold them in the towns. 

As the old man was blind to the changes of times and 
tastes, he was also blind to the fact that his granddaughter 
was no longer a child, but a maiden of sixteen. 

He sat in the corn-fields to scare away the birds, and 
dozed. His granddaughter came and flung her arms 
around his neck, making his bones quake with pleasure. 

* Make a doll for me, Grandpapa,” she said. 

“But you won't like my dolls, darling,” he replieds 

“Who can make them better than you ?” 
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ing Vigilantly they watch every seed sown, cach * Why, Kishenlall.” 
oe we AEG EG goers z : : 
Jant coming into fruit, when with their strong curved * Kishenlall! Nonsense!’ she said. 
| hey strip the rows of peas, mealies, and beans, They argued about it again and again. At last the 


old man brought his tools and a lump of clay, and put 
on his big round glasses. 

* But, darling, the crows will eat away the corn 

* I will scare them away, Grandpapa.”’ 

Daylight began to fade. The tinkling of cow bells 
came from afar. The girl kept the crows at bay and the 
old man made his dolls. 


One morning the old man was busy in his work when 


his daughter came striding up to him. ‘ Subhadra is 
old enough to do a bit of housework,” she said. “* And 
you encourage her to waste her time. She should give 
up playing with dolls, shouldn’t she ?” 

“Why, yes,” the old man said quickly. “ But I 


am making these dolls for children in the palace. I 
want to earn some money with which to buy a wedding 
gift for Subhadra.” 

His daughter was annoved. 
dolls?” she sneered. 

The old man bent head. But 
her curls and said: “ Pll see if they ll buy Grandpapa’s 


“Who will buy your 


his Subhadra_ shook 


dolls or not.” 


Two days later, Subhadra gave a gold coin to her 
mother. ‘The price for Grandpapa’s dolls,” she ex- 
plained. 

Her mother asked: ‘ Where did vou get it?” 

* At the palace.” 

The old man laughed and said: “ There you are! 
And if only I had better sight and my hands didn’t 
tremble so 

Mother was delighted. 

* Sixteen of such coins will make a gold chain for 
Subhadra’s neck,” she said. 

* She shall have it soon,” said the old man. 

Subhadra clung to his arms and whispered : ** Grand- 
papa, no one will haye to worry finding a bridegroom 
for me.” 

The old man laughed and became young again. Sitting 
in the shade of a tree, he made dolls while Subhadra 
scared away the crows. and the tinkling of cow bells 
came from afar. One by one sixteen gold coins were 
procured and the necklace was bought. 

Mother said: “ Only the bridegroom is yet to come.” 

Subhadra whispered in the old man’s ear: * Grand- 
papa, the bridegroom is ready.” 

The asked: “* Where 
darling ?” 

Subhadra said: “ When I went to the palace for the 
first time, the doorkeeper asked, ‘ What do you want 7’ 
I said I wanted to sell those dolls to the princesses. He 
told me that those dolls wouldn’t do, and he wouldn't 


man did find hina, 


old you 


let me go in. I was coming back in tears when a man 
stopped me and said, ‘ Let me change their dress a little 
and they are sure to sell.” If you happen to like that man, 
Grandpapa, I shall be so glad to marry him.” 

* Where is he now?” asked the old man. 

“ Down there—under the pipal tree.” 

Then Kishenlall came and touched the old man’s fect. 

The old man took him in his arms. 

* Before you robbed me of my clay dolls,” 
“and to-day you are robbing me of the doll of my 


he said, 


heart ! 

Then Subhadra flung her hands round the old man’s 
neck and whispered: ‘* Yes, Grandpapa, but he’s taking 
you with me, as part of the bargain.” 
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No Road to Jaffa 


(Translated by J. B. Morron.) 


{I have been fortunate enough to obtain Herr Fiihlmann’s por- 
mission to translate from the German one of the chapters from 
his new book, dealing with post-War psychology. The hero is 
Gustav Schimml, a returned soldier, married, and with a child. 
The story tells of his efforts to take up life where he had left 
it—J. B. M.] 

USTAV awoke with a fecling that it did not matter 
very much whether he got up or not. Somehow, 
he could not understand anything in this strange house 
that was his own, and when he looked at his wife, it 
was like looking at nothing. He could hear the music- 
professor on the floor above moving to and fro as he 
dressed. Somewhere in the house a cup fell and was 
smashed. A tram passed outside, and he remembered 
how he used to go to the baker’s with his sister. His 
sister! She had married an army-contractor. 

He recognized his wife’s step. She came in. 

** Elsa,” he said. 

* What is it ?” 

“Oh, what’s the good of trying to explain ? ” he said. 
“Out there,’ he thought, ‘“* everybody to 
understand me.” 

“Are you going to get up?” 





seemed 


she asked. 

H{e listened to her words, counting them, and making 
no sense of them. What had happened to words, while 
he had been away ? 

“What has happened to words?” 
before he had intended to speak. 


he asked her, 


gazed at 


A pained look came into her eyes, and she 
him uncomprehendingly. 
“IT know what it is,” he said. .‘* We’re like blind 
people—all of us. We grope about, but we do not 
know what we are groping for. Stampfer, our corporal, 
used to say that philosophy was the only thing that 
was any good. Philosophy! One rainy night at Lens, 
he was blown to pieces. I tell you we’re all blind. You 
and I and old Hans upstairs, and your mother with 
her texts, and little Emma Wolf, and the attorney. 
All of us!” 

He had grown excited while he spoke. 

“Are you not going to get up?” repeated his wife 
patiently. “It is nearly ten o'clock.” 

We looked at her as though he had never seen her 
before. Then he said: ‘ Yes, I suppose I shall get up.” 

While he was shaving, his son, whom he called Balloon, 
because of his round face, came into the room. 

“Daddy, daddy !” cried the boy. 

Gustav stopped shaving. 

“My boy,” he said, “if, when you are a man, they 
come to you and tell you that it is your duty to live 
on mud and wind for four years, don’t believe them.” 

The child looked puzzled, and ran out to his mother. 
Gustav heard the piping voice in the kitchen. 

“Daddy told me some people would make me cat 
mud.” 

He heard a pan dashed to the ground. 
entered, her eyes blazing. 

“What have you been telling our child ?” she cried, 

“A little truth is good for children,” he said. ‘* There 
is too much propaganda.” 

** Sometimes,” said Elsa, ** I think I marricd a fiend.” 

‘* God knows what you married,” said Gustav, sadly. 
Ife turned to her, in an impulse of passion. 

* Elsa, won’t you try to understand ? ” 

** Understand what ? ” 

* That’s just it. So much has to be taken for granted.” 
“You mean—— ?” 


Hlis_ wife 








———> 





“* How can I tell what I mean ? ” 

“If only I could help you to sa 

“How could you help me? Nobody can help me” 

“If, perhaps, you laughed a little.” 

“ Laughter! My laughter was buried under tons aj 
tons of foul-smelling earth. I filled sandbags with it 
and shot it out of my rifle. I tell you it doesn’t matte, 

The music-professor rattled at the door, to bompy 
some milk. 





““Such an idea,” he chattered. ‘ Not to leave 
milk, and I with a cat to support. Poor cat, he'll 
good for nothing but fiddlestrings unless I feed him soa, 
Yes. Such an idea, eh?” 

* Herr Professor,” 
married ? ” 

“No,” said the professor. 

“Well, how do you make a woman understand?” 

“TI should play to her. Even my cat understan§ 
that.” 

The professor shuffled out with his milk, and Ely 
said: ‘* Why do you talk to everybody as though yoy 
were crazy ? What is all this nonsense of playing music 
to cats?” 

* But it was he who said he played to his eat.” 

** People only talk like that when they are with you.” 

He shot a sudden, terrified glance at her. 

* You should not say that,” he grumbled. 

* You know it is true.” 


said Gustav, “ were you cya 


“T eannot understand what we are talking about, 
We talk and talk and talk, and we never seem tok 
saying anything at all. We get nowhere. 
noise. 
because we are afraid of what we are saying, or beeaus 
we dare not say too little? Perhaps if we asked no 
questions, one of us at least might be silent.” 

“It wouldn’t be you,” she said. 

“What wouldn’t be me?” he asked, abstractedly, 

“Tt is of no importance.” 

“You make so many mysteries.” 

And there they were, at it again. 
they could not be quict together. He 
everybody else was always having scenes. 
when you only wanted to be quict, everything scemel 


to go wrong. 


Listlessly he picked up a newspaper and_ began op 
An advertisement on one of the middle pag 
something about Jaffa oranges. . of 


read. 
arrested his eye ; 
Jaffa. ... He had a sudden vision of sunshine fit 
away. Jaffa.... 
music had been struck in his wintry soul, which nov 
uncurled like a_ flower. His heart 
excitement. ‘ Elsa!’ he ealled, “ Elsa!” 

She came in, amazed at the change in him. 

“TI must go to Jaffa,” he said. 

Her stupid white face, 
at him. 

“Don't you understand?” he shouted. 
must go to Jaffa.” 

Without a word, she returned to the cooking of lis 


breakfast, and he realized, with a pang of rage and ie 


His hands 
When sit 


grief, that she had not taken him scriously. 
fell to his sides, and he sank into a chair. 


returned, carrying a tray, he was crying aloud, My) 


head buried in his hands, 
* Breakfast will be cold,” she said. 


“‘ T suppose so,”’ he answered, looking up, hopelessly. 


“ Daddy back from Jaffa,” chattered the child. 





; 
. . . * alate 
Gustav, his eyes wild and agonized, held out his pa" 


for a slice of bacon, 





Why do we go on talking so much? Js tt 





It is only. 





He wondered whyf 


It was as though a chord of gayp 


wondered fF 
Curious how, > 


pounded — with 





like a gibbous moon, stare 


“ Jaffa. | 
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Lord Cecil of Chelwood Three Women 
an By Amicvs. Tur young moon comes early 
* &§ THE name of Viscount Cecil of Chelwood is to-day And slips away soon; 
T associated exclusively with the cause of inter- Like a white dairy-maid 
—— > national peace. He is counted among the great philan- Runs the young moon. 
vith i, F tiropie propagandists of the world, having completely The full moon rides slowly 


hatter” outsoared the shadow of the night of party politics. 
borroy It is a strange transformation in one who at one time 
was reckoned a keen party politician, and a lawyer 


ve my Bat that. 
le'll ly F He entered Parliament in 1906, at the late age (for 
A soon, Bg political member of such a house as his) of forty-two. 
 Hecameasan unknown quantity. Hisname had appeared 
eva jn the papers as “Lord Robert Cecil, K.C.,” who 
- was conducting cases, but he stepped on the stage 
as the obscure brother of one of the greatest orators, 
ar casuists and religious enthusiasts of the time. But it 
rstang fF did not take him long to make his individual impression. 
The obstinate character of his clan came out in his 
d Ely refusal to be a whole-hogging Tariff Reformer: its 
ch you donnish subtlety came out in his ability to walk (like 


his cousin Balfour) along a razor-edge between the 
extremists; its sheer forensic ability in the extra- 
ordinary fight he conducted against Mr. Lloyd George's 
Insurance Bill. The obituarists of the late Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans have singled him out as the stoutest 
- critic of that measure : and on the accountancy side he 
was certainly a thorn in the flesh—or india-rubber—of 


Music 


| You.” 






about, Mr. Lloyd George. But those who sat through those 
to bb} debates will remember that Lord Robert was equally 
s only— prominent, and that his ceaseless worrying of the Liberals 
Is t) largely served to mollify those of his colleagues who 
cau? had wished him to the deuce for his continuance of the 
‘ed yo) tradition of the Unionist Free Traders. There he sat, 
night after night, and rose to amendment after amend- 
» ment, tall and lean, with hunched shoulders, vast 
dly, dominating brow, hooked nose, overhung upper lip, 
‘ hands that clutched at the air, and high, clear, pleasant, 
penetrating voice, contriving, whatever the aridity of 
d whe the question at issue, to avoid dullness by virtue of the 
red i sat of his personality and the pungency of his satire. 
aa - Within a very few years he had, so far as public notice 
cemelll and political prospects were concerned, easily outstripped 
~ — his brilliant brother. 
= During the War, after various minor posts, he became 
i “| Minister of Blockade —an ironical fate for one destined 
page to become, as it were, Minister for Reconciliation. A 
oo few more years, during which he became one of the 
ps * greatest figures at Geneva, and he was out of the Govern- 
te ment because he did not think it was taking the League 





1 now ie 
oe 


‘4 of Nations seriously enough. His action was possibly 
wil & : 


precipitate : many saw it as the action of an impatient 
idealist. But it served the cause he had most at heart, 
for it left him free to devote his whole energies, as delegate 
at Geneva, and as Chairman of the League of Nations 
Union at home, to the cause of international peace, which 
engages all his reason and all his passion. In that cause 
he has worked like a practical statesman and preached 
like an evangelist ; and his idealism has always been 
tempered by common sense. After all, that might be 
expected of a man whose two publications are Principles 
of Commercial Law and Our National Church. 

He married a daughter of the second Lord Durham 
he has no heir; he looks like a benevolent vulture ; 
he has neither self-consciousness nor affectation; and 
in private he is a man of the most charming courtesy 
and kindliness. The one incredible thing about him is 
that he is in his sixty-seventh year: he is so much more 
alive than most of them that it is difficult not to think 
of him as the Coming Young Man. 
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From night until morn, 
Like a proud mother 
With her child unborn. 


The old moon walks idly, 
Lingering, wan--- 
As a lone woman 
Whose lover is gone, 
Unseeing, uncaring, 
Lives on, lives on. 
JAN STRUTHER, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specraror,” Fesrcary 197i, 1831. 
THe Bupcer. 

Tho question of the Budget still forms the principal feature of 
the week’s debates in Parliament. Ministers on Monday gave up 
the transfer-tax, and signified at the same time the necessity of 
retaining the tobacco and glass duties. The duty on cotton has 
been so vigorously attacked, that it must be modified cr abandoned. 
The proposed timber-duties, and still more generally, the steam-boat 
duty, have occasioned a good deal of dissatisfaction. The only 
resolutions yet carried are those taking off the coal and candlo 
duties, and that which imposes anew duty on exported coal, 
respecting which a bill has been introduced and read a first time. 

Irary. 

The North of Italy, which, we believe, has never ceased for a 
moment to regret the loss of its connexion with France and the 
introduction of the Austrians, begins to exhibit symptoms of 
political life, and of a resolution to recover its liberty.  Risings 
have taken place in the little state of Modena: the sovereign of 
which is a very champion of legitimacy, and stands alone in 
refusing to acknowledge Louis Philip, because he is the choice of 
his subjects. The Duke is said to have been killed, but this report 
wants confirmation. 

THe Pore. 

The choice of the Conclave has fallen on Mauro Capellari, and he 
will ascend the Papal throne under the title of Gregory the 
Sixteenth. Capellari is an Italian, as all the Popes elected for many 
years past very properly have been: he is said to be a man of 
amiable manners, and an elegant scholar, skilled particularly in 
Oriental literature. 

Simon Bovivar. 

The brightest of the “ occidental stars ” has set—Simon Bolivat 
is gone to that resting-place “* where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” Bolivar is said to have died on 
December 17th. He had been for some time indisposed: and his 
indisposition is supposed, not unnaturally, to have been aggravated 
by the conduct of the men whose freedom and independence he had 
so heroically vindicated. 

HOLLAND. 

Letters from Dover state that the Dutch Government continues 
to make preparations for an attempt on Belgium, secretly prompted, 
it is supposed, by Prussia. 

THE PERFECTION OF REASON. 

A poor man, who resides at Shoreham, applied to the Magistrates 
of Brighton the other day, to assist him in a case of legal oppression 
in the County Court. The case affords a fine picture of the 
condition of the poor in our free country. The applicant, it appears, 
owed a blacksmith he paid 6s. 4d. on account, and was 
summoned for 10s. 8d., being 2s. more than he owed. On attending 
to explain the mistake, he was desired to sign the just bill: which 
was a paper to pay 8s. 8d., and costs 7s. 8d. He paid 16s. at Is. 
per week, and then thought he had paid all off. Ten days after, 
he was attached for £4 6s. 6d.: and as he could not pay the money, 
his goods were seized and sold for 183s. About eight weeks 
afterwards, he was in Brighton, with a horse and cart belonging 
to his brother: when Hughes, an officer, said he had a demand 
upon him for £5, and seized the horse and cart, which he sold for 
£3 10s. On Monday last, Hughes said he had an attachment 
against him, on account of the same business, for £1 7s. 6d. 


15s. : 


Workuovuse MERCIEs. 
A person named Hughes, master of Hackney Workhouse, was 
on Monday charged before the Magistrates of Worship Street with 
flogging a little boy with a whip made of bull’s hide. The crime 
of the boy was his having, on Saturday night, washed his own face 
instead of having it washed by an old woman who officiates as 
face-washor-goneral to the establishment. He was flogged naked. 
The boy’s back was very much cut. The master excused himseli 
by stating that he was in a passion. 
Provisions. 
per ton 


Prices OF 
Coals, best 
Inferior 


31/9 to 34/9 
24/6 to 29/6 


Flour ne —- per sack 63/- to 65/- 
Jamaica Coffee es per ewt. 25/- to 40/- 
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Letters to 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,— After the letters of Mr. Aiman and Mr. Polak describing 
the iniquities of colour prejudice in Great Britain, it may 
interest you and your readers (I venture to think) to hear 
of an Indian who, during the course of two years and four 
months as a student in this country, has received nothing 
but courtesy and friendliness, not to say hospitality, at the 
hands of the natives—a delightful contrast indeed to the 
usual Indo-British relations in India and on board British 
steamships. It has been my lot, Sir, to come into close 
contact chiefly with Church people (Anglican as well as 
Free Church) who have always welcomed and received me 
as one of themselves. Their kindness and hospitality, apart 
from its intrinsic nobility, has further enabled me to gain 
first-hand knowledge of true British culture and to learn 
to appreciate, in particular, the beauty of the English 
Christian home. This would seem to me to give the lie to 
the assertion, frequently made, that Christians generally are 
no better than those who do not profess any particular creed. 

But while my own intercourse with the people of the 
country has thus been ‘a joy at the time and a gracious 
memory afterwards,’ yet not a few of my friends and 
acquaintances visiting this country have been subjected to 
the humiliations referred to by your correspondents. It 
was usually found, at the hotels and boarding-houses where 
they were refused accommodation, that the ‘ objectors ” 
were white lodgers who had been in the East and ‘ had 
seen the native in his den.”’—TI am, Sir, &e., 

St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. D. CueLnarra. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,— Nothing evokes the scorn and derision of the coloured 
man more than the empty rhetoric about ‘“ mutual under- 
standing and good will” between white and coloured peoples. 
He knows only too well that this monstrous practice of racial 
discrimination is a weapon that has been forged by the white 
races in order to keep him in subjection, and is due partly 
to fear and partly to economic reasons. 

The man of colour firmly believes that the “ colour bar’ 
will disappear, not by a few newspaper articles or meetings 
as you rightly mention or even by the formation of an Anti- 
Colour Bar Council, but only when the 
rise to it are completely eradicated ; and every intelligent 
coloured man is convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the causes are mainly economic and that not until he 
achieves political and economic independence will the white 
races be compelled to put a stop to the unrestrained cam- 
paign of ridicule and misrepresentation which is so often 
directed against the coloured peoples.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Common Room, Middle Temple, B.C. 4. M. G. SINANAN, 


DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the SpEcraror.] 

Str,—I am grateful for your leading article in last week’s 
Spectator on the subject of the Disarmament Conference, 
and especially for calling attention to the fact that it 
is public opinion in each country which will decide the 
degree of success achieved next February. No one, be hea 
pacifist or not, really desires to see another war, but if we wish 
to prevent such an occurrence we must all realize the vital 
importance of the Conference of next year, and realize, too, 
that each of us has a part to play in creating that public 
opinion without which our delegates cannot speak with power. 
The alternatives before us are almost appalling. Either the 
Conference is a success in that it is able to make some real 
advance towards ultimate world disarmament, or it fails and 
Europe “ goes down into the abyss.” We should see again 
the old competition in armaments, the old secret diplomacy, 
the old attempts at a “ balance of power ” and, if history can 
teach us anything, another Great War would be practically 
a certainty. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that failure 
might mean the break-up of the League. 

With such thoughts in mind, I was amused to read that 
Mr. A. V. Alexander is becoming a little apprehensive as to 
whether this country is going too fast along the road of dis- 


‘ ’ 


vauses which give 


——__ 





the Editor 


armament. No one has need yet for alarm on that score, 
In 1926 this country was spending 231 per cent. more on 
armaments than she was in 1913-14, which even after allowing 
for increased cost of living and of materials leaves plenty 
of margin for reduction. In 1928-9 our Army, Navy and Ajp 
Estimates totalled 115 millions (I give the nearest million}, 
in 1929-30 the figure was 113 millions, and in the cure 
financial year 110 millions. Let it be remembered that the 
Minister for War, in presenting the Army Estimates, hy, 
always been careful to explain that, while costs were falling, 
the efficiency of the Army as a fighting force was actually 
greater, owing to mechanization. The Naval Estimates ap 
down partly because we are beginning to sce the folly of 
spending our money on Dreadnoughts. The Air Estimate 
actually showed an increase of over 14 millions in the current 
year—due to the fact that the experts believe that the * ney 
war ” will be mainly fought in the air. Not very much sin 
of real disarmament here. Great Britain can, and mug, 
give a better lead than that. She must ‘tell the world” 
that, having promised never to settle international dispute 
except by pacific means, she intends to implement that pron. 
ise.—I am, Sir, &e., J. S. ROWNTREE, 
2 Weaponness Park, Scarborough. 


WANTED: A NEW REFORM BILL 
|Vo the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sir,—I am, needless to say, deeply interested in the “ New 
Reform Bill” proposed by Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
consequence of the scheme, however, it seems to me, is not 
mentioned. This is, the practical abolition of Local Govern: 
ment, @.e., of County and Borough Councils. The duties 
of the proposed ** National Assembly ” are specifically and 
intentionally those of ‘* domestic house-keeping.” Another § 
set of bodies also dealing with these problems and _ with 
separate taxing powers, would, [ think, find itself crushed 
out. This seems to me supremely important, and it is this 
aspect of the scheme which I should desire to see further 
elucidated. (I take it that the proposed National Assembly 
would have taxing powers, for he who holds the purse holds 
power, and if it had no financial authority it would simply 
become a gigantic advisory committee.) TL am, Sir, &e., 

House of Commons. WaALtrer EE vuior, 





The essential 


ere a 


[To th: Editor of the Sprcravor.] j 


Sir,—Everyone should be grateful to Mrs. Sidney Webb fot F 


having called attention in the Spectator (and at greater length [ 


in the Political Quarterly) to the intolerable impasse which © 


has been reached in our system of government. Her vigorous 
and eloquent demonstration of the obsolete character of our 
political machinery seems to me incontrovertible ; and it 
ought to be weleomed by all persons, regardless of party, 
who desire more effective methods of government than 
those we at present possess. 

When it comes to the question of remedies, however, 





agreement is likely to end. Mrs. Webb wants a new and 
separately elected National Assembly to deal with the 


* domestic housekeeping ” services, leaving Parliament and 
a diminished Cabinet with foreign and Imperial affairs, India 
and the Colonies, the national debt, revenue and _ fiscal 
functions, the Post Office and all other residuary services 
not specifically delegated. She proposes to abolish the 
Cabinet system in the new Assembly and to substitute the 
committee plan familiar in local government. 

I cannot believe that it would be wise to split our entire 
system of national government into two parts. An outstand- 
ing merit of our political machine is the remarkable interest 
taken by the general public in Parliament —an interest fat 
greater than that found in other countries. It seems extremely 
doubtful whether that interest would continue to be taken 
in an emasculated Parliament and a glorified London County 
Council. The former would be denuded of all the new and 


developing social services ; the latter would be a non-sovereig! 7 


council dependent for its power on Parliament. 
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Secondly, finance is the key to government. Would not} 
Mrs. Webb’s National Assembly be ground into poverty § 
and_ ineffectiveness between the millstones of Parliament. 
with the Income Tax, Surtax, Death Duties, Customs and 
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on the one hand, and the local authorities, with the 
ocal rates, grants-in-aid, Road Fund subventions, &c., on 
the other hand ? Whence would come the money to develop 
education, health, housing, and the other costly ** house- 
I keeping” services ? 7 a 
Various other objections suggest themselves. The existence 
of different parties in power in Parliament and the Assembly 
might prove disastrous to the attainment of coherence in our 
national life. The bifureation of government at a time when 
the “housekeeping ” services are extending more and more 
jnto the international sphere does not seem to me in accord 
with the most promising tendencies of the day. Finally, 
"jt may be asked whether under such a scheme difficulty would 
not be experienced in getting men and women of high calibre 
to enter political life. Half the Cabinet Ministers will become 
transformed into mere chairmen of committees, the members 
of which will be drawn from all parties and to whom the 
chairmen will be responsible—a not very inviting prospect. 
arliament will be concerned very largely with external 
affairs, and will, therefore, be a less interesting and more 
specialized place than it now is, and hence less attractive to 
the politician. 

I raise all these objections because I think Mrs. Webb's 
«heme highly interesting and in need of discussion. If no 
other remedy were available for our present discontents, I 
would support the scheme. But I believe many alternative 
remedies are possible. Iam not willing to consent to a violent 
surgical operation which may kill the patient unless I am 
convinced that medicine is of no avail.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Cromwell Place, SW. 7. Wittiam A. Rosson. 


Excise, 


| To the Editor of the Srvcravor.] 

Sin, —In these days, when the time is quite evidently out of 
joint and cach one of us, as evidently, is born to set it right, 
when Memoranda, Manifestoes and National Plans are 
thick as heather upon the moors, it is interesting to be reminded 
by Mrs. Sidney Webb that one reform, and that necessarily 
fundamental to any other, is not only due, but overdue. 
Vor half a century, Mrs. Webb points out, the Parliamentary 
machine has been criticized on the ground that it is organically 
unable to cope with its ever increasing responsibilities ; and 
during that period more than one scheme of devolution has 
been advaneed as a solution. No large scale reform, however, 
has ever been undertaken, because it has never been sufficiently 
clear that it would do other than complicate an already com- 
plex situation. It is with the greatest diflidence that one criti- 
cizes such an authority, but can we be sure that Mrs. Webb's 
stimulating proposals would do more ? 

Mrs. Webb complains that the main source of inefficiency is 
to be found in the perpetual overwork of the Cabinet. This 
may be se, but it does not follow that the relief of overtaxed 
Ministers would of itself constitute more cflicient government. 
It is at least possible that Mrs. Webb's proposed devolution 
of * the new public services which have grown up since 1880” 
would bring with it other and perhaps graver disadvantages. 

What, for example, would be the relationship between 
Parliament and the National Assembly ? Perhaps I mis- 
understand Mrs. Webb, but it would appear that the National 
Assembly would be responsible for the administration of the 
public services such as health, housing, unemployment insur- 
ance, &¢., while Parliament would continue its present responsi- 
bility for taxation. In other words, one body would find the 
money and another, wholly independent, would spend it. 
If, on the other hand, the National Assembly were to be 
responsible for its own finance it could hardly raise sufficient 
revenue without duplicating existing taxation, at least to 
some extent —a wasteful addition to the expenses of adminis- 
tration at a time when we are all, or nearly all, agreed that they 
must be kept down to the barest minimum. 

Mrs. Webb proposes that the National Assembly should be 
elected for a fixed term of years, with Parliament existing. as 
at present. at the will of the Parliamentary majority. What 
would happen when there was, say, an extreme Conservative 
majority in Parliament and an extreme Labour majority 
in the National Assembly ? An intensification, surely, of the 
same kind of deadlock which is not uncommon in the United 
States when the President is faced with a hostile Congress. 

It can he argued that one cause of the admitted ineffective- 
hess Of Parliament is to be found not at Westminster, but in 


as 





the apathy of the electorate outside, and in its lack of sustained 
interest in political or economic problems. It is not always 
easy to arouse interest in a Parliamentary election; it is 
never easy to arouse interest in a Municipal election. If, to 
these two, a third form of election is added, political interest 
would be still further dissipated ; and would there not be a 
very serious chance that either Parliament or the National 
Assembly (and possibly both) would be elected with immense 
powers on an infinitesimal poll ? 

There is one other point. Mrs. Webb claims for her “ New 
Reform Bill” that it would enable us to elect “ one set of 
members to carry out the popular decision in matters of 
* Imperial’ politics and another to deal with issues of * domes- 
tic housekeeping.’ ”’ But there are some of us who believe 
that the two are not so easily kept apart.—I am, Sir, &c., 

24 Halsey Street, S.W. 3. Ricuarp Law. 


SAVING AND SPENDING 

[To the Editor 06 the Spectraronr.| 
Srr,—Your continued interest in the problem of Saving and 
Spending prompts me to suggest that you are rather less than 
fair to Mr. Hobson in summarising his proposals as merely a 
recommendation to spend more during a depression. 

His explanation of cyclic depressions is ** a normal tendency 
to apply to the production of capital-goods a proportion of the 
aggregate productive power that exceeds the proportion 
needed, in accordance with existing arts of industry, to supply 
the consumptive-goods which are purchased and consumed.” 
(The Economics of Unemployment, p. 147.) And this tendency, 
he argues, follows from the wide disparity of incomes between 
the rich and poor. 

Obviously this tendency is continuously operative, and wi!l 
not be counterbalanced by a mere effort to spend more during 
a depression.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. Brappury. 

Mill Top, Ducks Hill, Northwood, Middlese v. 


[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Sir,—I wrote to you immediately after the publication of 
your issue containing my letter on * Saving and Spending,” 
but as this letter was not printed, I am writing again. 

It appears to me that your comment on my original letter 
does not at all answer the point which I was making, for it 
was based on a complete misunderstanding of my meaning 
which would have been impossible had the whole of my 
letter been printed. In stating that you treated the trade 
depression as an act of God I pointed out, in my letter, that 
I agreed with you that errors of forecast were frequently 
responsible for slumps, but that the effect of these could 
be offset by action of the banks or of the Government. You 
omitted to print this part of my letter, thus making your 
own comment, which otherwise would have been quite 
irrelevant, appear as if it really answered one of the points 
which I raised. 

If letters are curtailed I think it is highly desirable that 
this fact should be stated, since it is inevitable that some 
distortion of the writer's meaning is bound to result from 
alteration of the original.—I am, Sir, &c., DP. A. SLOAN. 

University College, Bangor. 

[Unfortunately, it is not possible always to publish letters 
in full. When a curtailment is considered to be important, 
it is noted at the foot of the letter. We did not consider that 
we had curtailed our correspondent’s letter sufficiently to 
render this necessary, and certainly did not intend to alter 
the sense of it, nor are we convinced that we did so in any 
vital particular.—Kp. Spectator.} 


CO-OPERATION AND AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sir,—The Spectator has from time to time advocated co- 
operation amongst farmers as a means of dealing with the 
marketing problem, and I therefore venture to write to you 
to explain what I believe to be the true facts about this 
part of the agricultural problem. It is important, because 
many persons familiar with the marketing problem have 
pointed out the almost universal failure, in this and other 
amongst cullivators to solve 


countries, of co-operation 


marketing problems. 
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Where what is substantially a new branch of the industry 
is being started—as, for example, the oft-quoted case of the 
Danish export trade in bacon—co-operation amongst pro- 
ducers may be at least partially successful in organizing 
distribution, but where a distributive organization is already 
established, the effect of creating a new co-operative system 
amongst cultivators is to create a ‘trade war” between 
co-operators and traders: in such a war the co-operators 
are almost certain to be defeated, either promptly or ulti- 
mately. In these circumstances it will be realized that in 
Britain the chances of success for co-operation are so small 
as to be negligible. 

The alternative is the rationalization of distribution, by 
organizing distributors. The material facts were put before 
Dr. Addison by our association last year, and the Minister 
substantially accepted our argument, and has inserted a new 
clause—No. 18—in his Marketing Bill. This clause provides 
the machinery for solving the distribution problem, by the 
organization of distributors, on the lines recommended by 
our association. Those of your readers who are interested 
in this problem should realize the facts and the position 
to-day. If the Bill goes through, the distribution problem 
ean now be solved ; and, what is more important, much can 
be done to solve it before next harvest. 

Agriculture thus stimulated ought, if we accept the figures 
of the recent report of the Policy Committee of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, to be able to absorb at least three- 
quarters of a million more workers, and double its production, 
without raising retail prices.—I am, Sir, &e., 

MontaGur ForpHAM 
(Council Secretary, Rural Reconstruction Association, 
and Member of Council and Policy Committee of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture). 
Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 


‘ 
RUSSIAN TIMBER CAMPS 
[To the Editor .of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— Might I be permitted to put before your readers a 
neglected point of view on this widely-discussed question ? 
The difference between what is going on in Russia and the 
conditions in Hngland to-day is that whatever occurs in 
the U.S.S.R. is; done by the will of the Soviet and is an 
incident in their plan of industrialization, whereas the 
appalling conditions prevailing in England which are sapping 
the life of the: country and causing untold suffering and 
embitterment have not been brought about consciously by 
any of our Governments nor are they due entirely to world 
conditions but also to the decline of that spirit of courage 
and enterprise which was once the proud boast of Great Britain. 

Many of our leading newspapers appear to be more con- 
cerned about happenings in Russia than conditions in this 
country. ‘Twelve months ago we were urged by a prominent 
portion of the press to protest vigorously against the religious 
oppression of the Russians, and the feelings of our clergy 
and other Christian people were worked up to a high pitch 
of indignation. This made no appreciable difference to the 
policy of the Sovict as regards their churches, and, similarly, 
nothing we can say or do will affect the conditions in the 
timber camps; so the only practical result of our inter- 
ference in these matters is to further engender a spirit of 
hatred between the Russians and ourselves and to injure 
trade relations with Russia to our own great loss and to the 
zdvantage of other countries. 

We should also think of the effect it is bound to have on 
those young Britishers and Russians who have just left 
school and are beginning to read newspapers for it to be 
constantly suggested to them at the start of their careers 
that each is the enemy of the other, the Soviet intriguing 
against us in every part of our Empire, and Great Britain 
bent on a policy of getting rid of a united formidable Russia ; 
even our best friends in Russia are convinced that the British 
as a nation are determined to break the power of the Soviet 
by every possible means. Are we not sowing seeds of another 
devastating war in the not very distant future? Is there no 
yay by which a modernized unified Russia can be made 
compatible with a contented and prosperous British Empire ? 
After all the Russians are only exhibiting the same deter- 
mination to overcome all obstacles that our forefathers did 


—- 
when they opened up the world’s commerce and trag 
century ago. These pioneers suffered untold hardships agi 
many were sacrificed, but England went steadily on, Ta 
years from now will show what modern England is 

of, and wkether the Soviet or ourselves will be the Mor 
successful in bringing about better and happier living ep, 
ditions for their people as a whole. 

In any event it is surely clear that we should be carefy 
not to accept uncritically everything adverse which we Tea 
about Russia. It was a little disturbing a year ago to diseoye 
that the religious atrocities which were being used in cettyiy 
sections of our press to stimulate feeling were for the mog 
part not recent atrocities, but something which occuny 
immediately following upon the revolution when the county 
was in a state of chaos. A Russian Bishop living in Londy 
admitted to my personal knowledge that he had made yy 
of such out-of-date storics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry E. Mercary, 

Junior Carlton Club, S.W.1. 


THE CHILDREN OF CHAILEY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 3 
Sir,—You have already allowed me to write of the Children yf 
Chailey, and Mrs. C. W. Kimmins tells me that the article yu 
published under that title on November Ist, was the means qf 
obtaining several Golden Apples for her tree. 

For those of your readers who do not know of the Heritay 
Craft Schools and the noble work that they are doing in makin 
crippled children able to fend for themselves, I would explaia 
that each Golden Apple represents £50 towards the cost of the 
new buildings now required to replace army huts which hay 
already done fifty years of service, and have been condemne 
by the Ministry of Health. 

So far the response of Mrs. Kimmins’ appeal for £25,000 has 
been good, and £19,500 has been obtained. In order to nix 
the balance a matiuée is to be given at the Regal Theatr, & 
Marble Arch, on March 38rd, at which H.R.H. the Duchess of & 
York will be present, and at which a really exceptional pn. 7 
gramme is to be given. 

Miss Evelyn Laye, Mr. Seymour Hicks, Mr. George Robey, 
Mr. Mark Hambourg, and Mr. Leslie Henson are all to appear, 
and British Instructional Films, Ltd., will present Mr. Emes 
Raymond’s new film Yell England. The Regal Theatre hold 
2,400 people, and the seats range from 3s. 6d. to £5 5s. “ Ther & 
is no more effective charity than the Heritage Craft School, 
said the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at a luncheon (7 
recently given to raise funds for this most deserving cause; 7 
and if every one of these 2,400 seats is filled there will k a 
rejoicing at Chailey. : 

All who have seen Mrs. Kimmins’ beautiful  children- 
beautiful in their courage, gaiety, grit—will want to tay” 
tickets in order to make this matinge a big success. Mr Bee 
Seymour Obermer is the honorary organizing Secretary, aly 
tickets can be obtained cither from the Regal Theatre or fron 
any of the branches of Messrs. Keith Prowse.—I am, Sir, &,F 

F. Yrats-Brow © 


IMPORTED FLOUR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—The huge importation of French flour into this countn 
to which Captain Dixey directs your readers’ attention isi 
question which housewives might help to solve by using onl 
home milled flour, It is more than a matter of injustice to thy 
British miller. 

Not only have the French and other foreign millers sold wi 
11,738,527 ewts. of their wheatmeal and flour in twelve month 4 
but the foreign farmer has had the benefit of at least 5,000,00)— 
ewts. of wheat-feed produced during the milling of it. Thi} 
wheat-feed, which used to be called millers’ offals, is a valuabk? 
food for all livestock ; indeed, it is regarded to-day as the bet : 
obtainable for pigs and poultry. a 

By allowing the foreign miller to dump his flour on us we ath 
thus depriving the British farmer, and especially the breed 
of pigs and poultry, of a valuable asset in competing wily 
imported beef, bacon, butter and eggs : of which during 19/5 
we purchased in all £174,968,789 worth and even a fair pe 
portion of this sum spent at home would help to put Brit 
agriculture on its feet.—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons. W. J. Womerstey. 
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de [To the Editor of the Srrctator.] 
an Srr,—One of the sorest issues in politics to-day is the duel 
Te petween the Free Trader and the Tariff Reformer, although 
Dale perhaps not one of us is wholly the one or the other. In my 
Mor trade, Reading has just lifted this controversy clean out of 
COn. the hands of the politicians, and has shown the rest of the 
country how to outwit their foreign competitors, quietly and 
rey) without fuss. : 
tad = There are forty bakers in Reading. Six weeks ago only 
‘Ot BS twelve of them refused to sell imported flour. The millers 
rtain approached the bakers and asked them whether they would 
mot not like to do something about it. Whereat the bakers co- 
Ire operated with such heartiness, that, within a fortnight, 
ntry twenty more of them have switched over to home-milled flour ; 
nin the result being that only seven bakers in Reading, instead of 
lt twenty-eight, now buy their flour from abroad. 
; The moral of what Reading has already so splendidly 
% © achieved is this: that any British industry can have Pro- 
tection when it wants it if its manufacturers and its distribu- 
> tors work together, as the millers and the bakers are doing 
to-day, and make the public aware of the shops where the 
: home product is to be purchased. ‘The public, who are the 
n of 3 third party in the alliance, may be absolutely relied upon to 
‘YU =o buy what their own countrymen have to offer them if, as in 
SR the case of home-milled flour, the quality is equal to that of 


| the imported commodity, and the price is no higher.—I am, 
tae BE Sir, &e., 


king (Councillor) J: W. BANFreLp 
ain (Secretary, Amaigamated Union of Operative 
the Bakers and Confectioners). 


have Union House, 8 Guilford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
ned 


as HELP FOR THOSE “DOWN AND OUT” 
raise [To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
it, Sm—At a time when unemployment is rife your readers 


SE may be glad to hear of a purposeful attempt to help the 
_ casualties of world and national industrial depression. As a 
"memorial to the late Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, the S.0.S. 
| Society bought and equipped a free hostel for unemployed 
destitute men in December, 1929. Sir Oliver Lodge declared 
the hostel open, and the Bishop of Kensington blessed the relief 
work which had been started several months before. 

Most of the internal repairs and decorations were done by 
the few ** down-and-out ” men in the house during the early 
days. At the present moment the accommodation provides 
for twenty-five residents, and the basement Night Shelter 
for twenty-five men every night. It is most unusual to go 
below these numbers. On January 9th the Society extended 
its scope by taking over Holy Trinity Church, Gray’s Inn Road, 
as a temporary Night Sanctuary for the homeless poor of 
london. The Bishop of Stepney set aside the church for this 
purpose after consultation with the Eeclesiastical Commission, 
the rector and churchwardens. Two hundred and_ thirty 
> men are admitted at 9 p.m. They are given hot cocoa and 
* & bread and jam, and the same when they leave at 6 o'clock 
' in the morning. 

A responsible member of the Executive Committee attends 
each night, and voluntary helpers try to meet pressing needs 
and provide music. 





a2 : . : 
To sum up: The Church is the lowest rung of the 
ladder which ascends to re-employment. The Hostel 





Night Shelter gives a chance to make firmer personal 
_ contacts, and finally the highest rung available, residence 
(ug i the hostel gives a man a home and focusses his efforts 


tis— ON an intensive search for work, backed by all the resources 
i) of the Society's organization, and its enthusiastic friends. 
his All grades, from labourers to university graduates and 
bk —- professional men, have been helped inthe hour of their greatest 
eth = Need, 


These few cases are typical of the many :— 

(a) Musie Hall Comedian.—Had been through the mill of the 
theatrical profession, but was ousted by the ‘talkie invasion.”’ 
After a second spell in the Hostel, he found a place in a revue 
company touring the seaside resorts, and later received a contract 
for the winter, 

(b) Mining Engincer.—Over fifty years old. Found himself 
stranded after thirty-five years of mining experience in Africa 
and elsewhere, owing to the slump in the price of tin. He is now 
4 car-park attendant. 

(¢) 40 years old. 





Came to the Hostel destitute and in rags, 


He had been left some small property in the country, but could 
obtain no money pending a settlement of affairs. He was kept 
by the Society for ten months until legal matters were arranged, 
meanwhile he gave excellent service, first in the kitchen, and then 
in a responsible position in the Hostel. 

The pressure on the Society is very great. It is negotiating 
for a new hostel in London, and aims at a chain of hostels in 
localities where they are most needed. The next step after 
this will be the establishment of a farm training centre where 
men may be kept hard and fit in productive work, until they 
can be reabsorbed on the land. The gift of a suitable country 
estate or grant of land is a vision perhaps too ambitious, 

We are happy at all times to give interested visitors a nearer 
view of our work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Denis GRINLING 
(fon. General Secretary). 
S.0.S. Sociely, 61 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. 


INHABITED BASEMENTS AND CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 
Srr,—lIt is gratifying to learn from your columns that the 
Westminster Housing Trust has now been formed as a Public 
Utility Society, and that but £6,009 is needed for the purchase 
of the Pulford Street site. But every person of good will must 
regret to find that Miss Margesson reports that Westminster, 
the centre of our Imperial civilization, still has ‘“* many 
inhabited basements in which children as well as adults sleep ” 
and that sad instances can still be quoted ‘* of families living 
in overcrowded conditions in dark, insanitary underground 
> Someone or some persons must be making profit of 
The traffic, surely, 


rooms.’ 
the letting of these horrible dwellings. 
needs check and regulation. 

Presumably, the City of Westminster has not yet framed 
by-laws on this matter. May one beg that those valiant 
persons who made a survey of overcrowding and slumdom in 
Westminster some years back, and any other persons who may 
have influence with the City Council, will press upon that body 
the need for regulation by by-law and of effective action ? 
And, with Col. Barton, may one urge that there is need of 
workers to undertake surveys in many other London 
boroughs ? 

In thanking those of your readers who have made repre- 
sentations to the Ministry of Health on the need for over- 
riding powers, to be entrusted to the London County Council, 
or to the Ministry itself, in case of default or inaction by the 
boroughs, may I say that there is still need for pressure on 
this issue ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. I. LLEWELLYN. 

4, Henderson Road, S.W. 18. 


PIT PONIES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Philip Gee challenges the statement regarding ths 
** double shifts? worked by pit ponies. Is he satisfied that 
the conditions under which pit ponies work require no improve- 
ment ? For whom is he an advocate in this matter? If he 
does not know the facts already, he may be interested to 
learn — 


(1) “ That the Northern Mines Report for 1926 called attention 
to some mines where the ponies worked sixteen hours a day 
‘continuously for weeks on end.’ 

(2) “Mr.J.R. Rider, Secretary to the North of England Veterinary 
Medical. Association, in a paper on the care of pit ponies, said in 
June, 1929, that ‘financial stringency rendered it impossible to 
maintain sufficient number of ponies equal to all demands. He 
claimed that conditions had of late somewhat improved, but that 
‘ persistent overworking of the ponies was one of the worst forms 
of cruelty.’ Since Mr. Rider is in a position to know the actual 
state of affairs, his warning is all the more significant. 

(3) “Lord Joicey said in a debate in the House of Lordsin 1928 : 

‘You will find that the long hours are worked in the three shift 
its.’ 
; (4) “The 1927 Mines’ Inspector's Report for Yorkshire said that 
‘the working life of horses working double shifts is less than the 
average,’ and the 1928 Yorkshire report advocated single shifts 
per day for the ponies. 

(5) “The 1929 Northern Mines Reportstates that ‘ approximately 
50 per cent. of the animals in the division (where 19,000 are used) 
have their working hours restricted to one shift of eight hours a day.’ 

(6) ‘Pit horses in South Wales have for many years worked nine 
shifts a week, and sometimes a shift on Sunday as well, although 
the trams are large, the gradients steep, and the loads drawn by the 
horses are very heavy in that coalfield. 

(7) “The 1929 Yorkshire Mines Report refers to the official action 
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taken to reduce the excessive overworking at twelve 


of ponies 
collieries.” 


During the five years comprising 1912-13-14-15 and 1920 
(no figures were issued between 1915 and 1920) a total of 
sixty-two thousand ponies were killed and injured. This 
is an average of 184 per 1,000, or in other words, one pony in 
five killed or injured, or over twelve thousand a year. In spite 
of official reports and warnings this appalling slaughter 
continues and will persist until sufficient pressure is brought to 
bear in order to bring about a drastic improvement ; it is 
with the public that the responsibility lies. Vested interests 
must not be allowed to stand in the way of a long-overdue 
reform in this matter. 

From 1921 to 1925, the inclusive number killed and injured 
(despite the fact that a long stoppage took place in 1921) 
Was 51,520, or an average rate of 162 per 1,600 or one pony in 
six, or over 10,000 a year, according to the official returns. 
For the last three years ending in 1929 the returns show a total 
of 22,520 killed and injured. The rates per 1,000 for 1927 and 
1928 were 140, but increased to 148 in 1929, Figures given in 
a recent Parliamentary reply show that the 1930 rate was 
160 per 1,000, which shows a further serious increase and 
that matters are getting worse instead of better. 

Yorkshire’s record is very bad and showed a rate of 251 per 
1,000 killed and injured between 1922 and 1925 inclusive (this 
is over one-fourth), while between 1927 and 1929 it was 
still at the rate of 220 per 1,000. The North Midland rate for the 
1927-29 period was 188 and South Wales 130 per 1,000 killed 
and injured. Compared with the ghastly average rates, those 
for Lancashire and Scotland were only 37 and 77 per 1,000 
killed and injured for the same three years. The examples of 
Lancashire and Seotland demonstrate that a very great deal 
of unnecessary butchery takes place and that much can be 
done to reduce the numbers of accidents and fatalities in the 
other coalfields. 

Drivers of ponies are very young and often inexperienced and 
untrained. The last Northern report comments on the dan- 
gerous nature of their work and says there is no “ real system- 
atie training.” With tired and overworked ponies there will 
always be a tendency to force and beat the ponies, and the 
driver has to be * eflicient ’? or he will not be wanted. There 
were fifty cases of ill-treatment mentioned in the reports for 
1929. In possibly hundreds of mines no bedding is provided 
tor the ponies in the stables. 

According to a report of a committee of South Yorkshire 
coal owners issued in 1929 it is claimed that ‘‘ there appears 
to be no doubt that there are many conditions of present-day 
mining where the use of underground conveyors can be thor- 
oughly justified on account of both saving in cost and safer 
working conditions.” When it is realized that these con- 
veyors do away with the use of pit ponies, there is even less 
justification for the existing deplorable conditions. The 1928 
report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines broadly condemns the 
continued use of horse and rope haulage in mines and said : 
**T should like to see it largely superseded by a much more 
extended use of belt conveyors; haulage accidents would 
thereby be largely eliminated. . . . Accidents in mines are 
very largely due to the haulage of coal in tubs.” Other mech- 
anical means of haulage, such as motor haulers and electric 
battery locomotives, might also be increasingly used. The 
1927 Northern report said: ‘ Ponies should be replaced 
wherever practicable by carefully planned mechanical haulage” 
and this was before conveyors had been introduced to any 
large extent. 

There were 2,419 mines at work in 1929, and in 1,238 of 
these ponies were employed, leaving 1,181 mines at which no 
ponies were used. But over 600 of these 1,181 mines which 
do not use ponies are very small and employ fewer than thirty 
persons below ground. Over 480 mines employing twenty or 
more persons underground do not now use ponies. It will be 
seen that the proportion of mines not using ponies to those 
whigh still use them is over one-third. Surely in this age of 
unlimited mechanical possibilities it should be possible to 
employ mechanical haulage to replace the ponies in the 
majority of mines. In the view of the Mines Department there 
is no question of any difficulty from the engineering point of 
view. 

I hope the Minister for Mines will give a favourable reply 
to the appeal to ke made to him by the forthcoming Deputa- 


— 
tion on behalf of pit ponies, and especially and most stron 
with regard to their replacement by the more modern mech 
anical systems of haulage.—I am, Sir, &c., 


(The Hon.) Jutrer Garvnep, 
26 Draycott Place, Cadogan Square, S.W. 3. 





[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,Miss Gardner's letter published in YOur issue .of 
February 7th presents such a disturbing account of the life 
of a pit pony that I am induced to describe briefly the con. 
ditions which have come under my personal observation, I 
write with the experience gained, during the past ten years, 
in the general management and supervision of a stud of 
mine animals numbering approximately 1,400. In the 
North of England it is customary to purchase untraing| 
ponies, the larger companies usually maintaining a reser 
of suitable animals at pasture on the surface. 

The Coal Mines Act of 1911 provides that no pony shall 
be taken into a mine until it is four years old ; in effect, 
until it has attained some degree of maturity, a provision 
which I strongly endorse. In supplying the needs of the 
collieries from a reserve, such as has been indicated, it is 
usually possible to find ponies aged five, or even six year, 
a practice which ensures that the animal has reached adult 
life before being called upon to perform the work of an adult, 

Before a new pony is fit to go into a mine it must receive 
an elementary education, which is provided by a period of 
training on the surface. Having satisfactorily passed through 
the preliminary stage, the pony’s more advanced training 
must be completed in the pit, under the actual Working 
conditions. It is placed in the charge of an_ experienced 
man, who continues the training until he is satisfied that the 
animal is fit to take its place in a regular shift. Each case 
is dealt with on its merits, but a period of three months’ 
underground training is commonly regarded as necessary 
before the animal is regarded as fully trained. It follows, 
therefore, that considerable expense and no little trouble 
is incurred to render a pony efficient for his work, and it is 
a logical deduction that the trained pony is a valuable asset, 
which, in the interests of all concerned, should be maintained 
in as efficient a state as possible. This object is achieved by 
providing well-constructed stables, a suflicient supply of 
wholesome food and water, proper attention and _ repairs to 
harness, prompt attention (which includes rest from work) 
to any injuries, minor or major, which may be sustained at 
work, regular attention to the animals’ feet and shoes and 
the prevention of overwork, 

Your readers will appreciate the economic soundness of 
these provisions, and it may be unnecessary to add that such 
conditions do react favourably on the health and _ general 
welfare of the ponies. Such has been my advice to managers, 
and I have yet to experience a refusal to accept that advice. 
Statistics quoted from my paper, published in 1929, show 
that a large stud can be maintained over a period of years 
at the level of efficicney indicated by the following figures :— 
to condition : 

Fair, 12 per cent. ; 
six years, 


Classification according 
Good, 87 per cent. ; 
Average Working Life : 

Death Rate : 
From accidents under 3 per cent. per annum, 
From disease under | per cent. per annum. 
From destructions on completion of service 
per cent. per annum. 


Poor, 1 per cent, 








just under 34 






Animals no longer fit for work in the mine are not sold 
for other work, but are humanely destroyed. There ean be 
little doubt that such results compare very favourably with 
those obtained in a stud of similar size working on the 
surface. I am told by mining engineers that the complete 
elimination of ponies from all the mines of the country is an 
ideal impossible of attainment. It should be remembered 
that much of the long-distance and heavier work, previously 
performed by animal labour, has for many years been carried 
out by means of mechanical rope haulage, and that the 
pony is used in his proper sphere to feed this mechanical 
system. 

I do not wish it to be thought that the views to which! 
have given expression are synonymous with a lack df 
sympathy for the pit pony. On the contrary, the whole of 
my work consists in maintaining the stud in an efficient 
state, and in this work it is essential to give duc attentim 
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to humanitarian questions, for serious disregard of them 
must denote inefliciency. In conclusion I may say that my 
experience is not unique in the North of England.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. R. Rwer 

30 Stanhope Road, Darlington, 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir, My letter was intended to provoke discussion ; it is 
difficult to draw conclusions from the comments which it 
has evoked. 

I was sure that my experience was not unique, and some 
of your correspondents have shown that there I was right. 
I introduced it, however, to illustrate my point, not to air 
a complaint. I would assure “ Candlemas Bell” that I 
am not in the least annoyed because no clergyman has ever 
called upon me, and Mr. Featherstone that I am not ** com- 
plaining.” I meant merely to suggest that there might be 
people whom (though they might not realize it) a visit from 
a dergyman would help; and that if that was not reason 
enough for a clergyman to eall, at least the Church might 
cain materially by a call. Mr. Bell states that I for my part 
have never called on the clergy, in church or otherwise ; I 
never stated that, and if I had done so it would not have 
heen true. 

The analogy of the Doctor is, of course, very imperfect. 
As a matter of fact I should have thought that possibly a 
doctor would strengthen his practice if he did eall. But I 
believe that such conduct is abhorrent to his professional 
rules. Is that the case also with the clergy ? 

Of course one does sometimes go to a doctor (or dentist) 
whom one had never met before and about whom one knows 
but mainly, I should say, in a case of recognized 
I fancy that we are quicker to recognize our 
and also that it is easier to 
But, as I 


nothing ; 
emergency. 
physical than our spiritual ills ; 
discuss the body with a stranger than the soul. 
say, [hesitate to accept the analogy. 

Mr. Featherstone admits (with regret) that 
speaking London clergy do not visit their people ; he adds 
his own experience and suggests that “ the people living in 


generally 


the more expensive flats’ do not respond so well as the 
“poorer? people. Well, IT am certainly not one of those 
who pay £300 a year in rent ; so Tam admittedly one of the 
I am, therefore, more likely to respond 

I should like to answer this 


* poorer ” people. 
only I have not been asked. 
point far more fully, but I dare not ask for so much space. 

Then Mr. Horsley asks me to be more sympathetic. | 
hope he will believe that IT am not unsympathetic; but I 
rather wonder whether lack of personal contact between the 
clergy and (may I eall it?) the non-practising public will 
not aggravate rather than solve the problem of understafling. 

* Naturally,” says Mr. Horsley, “* we visit first the sick and 
infirm and those who ask us to call on them.” He has, quite 
rightly, suggested that I have inadequate knowledge of the 
parson’s lot ; will he, then, forgive me if I ask how the parson 
discovers the sick and the infirm? Mr. Horsley will have 
noticed Kent's letter (in your issue of January 31st); may I 
add to it that though I personally have no knowledge of a 
case Where a Vicar has been asked to call but has not done 
so, yet there are two cases in London within my personal 
knowledge to-day where the * sick and infirm” have never 
received a visit ? 

Finally, Mr. Scott seems to have missed the point of my 
letter. 

Well, what is my general conclusion to be, from the answers 
which my questions have received? It seems generally 
agreed that the clergy cannot call, whether or no they ought 
to; and that we ought to remember cur duty without this 
form of reminder. So I am left just where I started—wonder- 
ing whether in fact we shall do what we ought and hoping 
that if we fail in our duty it will matter to no one but ourselves. 
—Il- am, Sir, &e., JETHRO SABLE. 

DIET AND CANCER 
[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.] 
Sin I have read Mr. Ellis Barker's article, and it is of special 
interest to me to see that his conclusions are the same as those 
of my late husband, the Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell, who about 
twenty years ago, gave much time to the study of the causation 


of cancer. In the course of his investigations he often sat in 
A.B.C.’s. and Lyons’ restaurants to observe how people fed. 
He noted that the majority took largely tinned and scarcely 
any raw food ; took tea and coffee far too strong and at a 
temperature that would have burnt their lips; took condi- 
ments with almost everything, and ate without chewing. If 
one said anything on the subject to friends one was usually told 
that * one can’t be always thinking about health !° He also 
found that soot, coal tar and petrol were injurious. Could not 
some simple leaflets be prepared for the information of teachers 
and parents—and those in charge be urged to accustom their 
children to a healthy diet ? Could lecturers go to schools, 
Women’s Institutes, ete. ? Perhaps the New Health Society 
would take up this matter in addition to its other spleadid 
work ?—I am, Sir, &e., GERTRUDE RUSSELL. 
Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


THREE WOMEN IN MOROCCO 

|Vo the Editor of the Sewcraror.| 
Sin, —T have just received a letter from Fez, containing this 
information : * Yesterday we had a nice little ceremony when 
our new Cons ul-General, on his first visit from Rabat, presented 
to Miss Cooper the Decoration (M.B.E.), which was granted 
her on the King’s birthday ; but which (by His Majesty's wish, 
we hear) was kept back till the Consul-General could present 
it to her on His Majesty's behalf.” 

When I left Morocco in August I remarked that of ail the 
people I had met, it seemed to me that the three most out- 
standing, both in character and on account of their services 
to the country, were all women. These were the Shareefa of 
Wazan ; Miss Cooper, the Secretary at the British Consulate 
in Kez; and Miss 8S. M. Denison, missionary for many years in 
Fez. Political trouble had been brewing in Fez for some time, 
and it chanced that at the time of my visit there things came to 
a head, and many men were arrested. Some of these were 
under British protection, placing the British authorities in a 
difficult and delicate position. The Consul was away, and 
Miss Cooper was left in full charge. With the utmost tact and 
practical good sense she accepted her responsibility, and 
brought about anamicable adjustment. This she was able to 
do because already both the native people and the French 
were fully convinced of her sincerity, good will and ability. I 
am, thercfore, greatly pleased to hear of the recognition from 
home, and imagine that the M.B.E. has rarely been more 
appropriately bestowed. 

It may be worth while to publish these facts as a footnote to 
contemporary history.—I am, Sir, &e., 

University of Colorado. T. D. A. Cockrere nr. 
POINTS FROM LETTERS 
SUNDAY. 

The people of this country have the right to rational recrea- 
tion on Sunday as on every other day of the week, always 
providing that provision is made for one day’s rest in seven 
and proper payment made to those who work on Sunday. 
With these safeguards I see no reason why cinemas or any 
other form of rational entertainment should be forbidden on 
Sunday... Jack JONES, House of Commons. 

Tuomas Parcn. 

Brigadier-General F. R. Patch and myself are collecting 
material for a short monogram on Thomas Patch, the Exeter 
artist, who went to Rome, and eventually settled in Florence, 
where he died in 1782. Biographical material conecrning 
Patch is very scanty ; and though he is known to have been a 
prolific letter-writer none of his correspondence has so far 
come to light. Brigadier-General Patch and IT should therefore 
be very grateful indeed if any of your readers could give us 
information concerning any unpublished documents or letters 
relating to Pateh at any period of his career. Access to 
originals would, of course, be especially useful to us..—W. G. 
ConsTABLE, Athenaeum Club. 





A New Competition 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded to the 
reader who sends the best description of the thoughts 
of the subject of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s caricature, 
appearing in this week's issue, (legibly) written on 
a posteard. The competition will close on Friday, 
February 27th. 
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Memories of Sir William Rothenstein 


Men and Memories, Recollections of William Rothenstein, 


1872-1900. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


Tis first instalment of the memoirs of Sir William Rothenstein 
is all that might be expected; that is to say, it is packed 
with good stories and with intimate glimpses of the great 
figures of the ‘nineties, and its appraisal of men and movements 
But the book is something 
it is extremely well written, simply and 
without any pretentiousness of phrase, yet with a singular 
Take, for example, the 
description of old Mrs. Studd’s house in Hyde Park Gardens :— 

‘““A perfect example of a Victorian house it was, the grande:t 
It had a splendour, a unity of a kind peculiar 
the cheerful chintzes, bordered wall-papers, the 


is both penetrating and charitable. 
more than that ; 


happiness in finding Je mot juste. 
1 had ever been in. 


to the period ; 
Jarge flower-patterned carpets, the Sévres and Rockingham china, 


the heavy ‘Victorian silver, achieved the harmony of a brilliant 


nosegay.” 


The last word is so exactly the right one. 

It is impossible to read the book without a certain base 
envy. What right had Will Rothenstein, fresh from Bradford 
and a short unprofitable apprenticeship at the Slade, to 
blunder, aged seventeen, into all that was interesting, all 
that was brilliant in the Parisian world of art and letters ? 
Of course “ blundered” is the wrong word. Rothenstein 
did not blunder; he possessed an infallible instinct, and, 
Waat was more important, a power of entering into sympathetic 
relationship with the most diverse characters which is all 
too rare in this prim and self-conscious world. 

He was fortunate in his epoch. The artistic life of Paris 
in 1890 was not the shoddy fake which so much of it has 
since become. A Montmartre cabaret was not a tourists’ 
raree show—champagne obligatoire—and artists’ cafés were 
actually full of people who could paint. Aristide Bruant 
was still singing his sinister songs; Yvette Guilbert was 
making her debut, La Goulue and Nini Pattes-en-l'air were 
dancing at the Moulin Rouge under the watchful eyes of 
‘Toulouse-Lautree. 

One of Rothenstein’s first friends was Conder, the big 
blonde Australian who painted such delicate sophisticated 
Visions on fans and scraps of silk. Soon followed Wilde, 
of whom Rothenstein has some excellent (and, to me, new) 
stories to tell. Whistler, too, the young painter found 
friendly, and the redoubtable Degas invited him to his studio. 
Wilde, Whistler and Degas! These were ticklish friends to 
have all at once, for Whistler never lost an opportunity of 
gibing at Wilde, and Degas, while he admired some of Whistler's 
work, had a great contempt for his affectations. Whistler 
introduced Rothenstein to Mallarmé, who was charming, 
and to Pennell, who was less charming; also to Sickert, 
for whom Rothenstein appeared in the witness box later 
against both Pennell and Whistler in the famous lithograph 
case. 

The days in Paris drew to an end too soon, but before 
Rothenstein departed he made the acquaintance of Verlaine, 
then in hospital and desperately poor. The young man 


suggested that Verlaine should lecture in England, which 
he did, and made a little money. But as soon as he returned 
it was all grabbed from him by the Krantz, the Slatterm 
he lived with. 

It was Basil Blackwell who asked Rothenstein to Oxford, 
where he stayed with York Powell, lithographed University 
celebrities and met Max Beerbohm. Perhaps no one 
comes out of this book with a brighter lustre than Max, His 
letters are delicious, and he was already beginning to make 
caricatures. It has always struck me as curious that his 
saricatures are so much less kindly, less urbane, than his 
impudently charming prose. But Max was not the only 
interesting young man at Oxford. Rothenstein, with hjs 
usual luck, stumbled on Oxford in one of its vintage years, 
John Simon, C. B. Fry, and F. EK. Smith were all at Wadham, 
Lord Alfred Douglas was at Magdalen, a picturesque 
at least, and a genuine poet. 

Conder kept urging Rothenstcin to return to Par’s, but 
ne only went back for a few weeks—just time enough to add 
to his collection Edmond de Goneourt, Alphonse Daudet, and 
Zola. The last named was wearing a monk’s habit, because 
he was writing his book on Lourdes and wished to get himself 
into the right frame of mind ! 

Ineland, however, and Chelsea, where 
had also its attractions—memories of Whistler and new 
acquaintances, including Tonks, D. S. MacColl, Frederick 
Brown, and George Moore, as well as the inseparable Ricketts 
and Shannon, the one as eloquent as the other was inarticulate, 
Hlis connexion with the Bodley Head brought him into touch 
with Lionel Johnson, John Davidson, and William Watson. 
He met Crackenthorpe (does anvone remember Crackenthorpe 
now ?) and Bernard Shaw in the days before he had become 
a national institution :— 


figure, 


Rothenstein settled, 


“No decadence in him; he was a figure apart, brilliant, genial, 
wholesome, a great wit, a gallant foe and a staunch friend, a Swift 
without bitterness, sharer and castigator of the follies of mankind, 
whose cap though of Jaeger was worn as gaily as a motley. ... 
Yet many men deemed him a cad, a vulgarian, a dangerous charlatan, 
while he went his way, head high, body alert, ready to spring at 
the sight of wrong, injustice or stupidity.” 

It is an engaging picture. 

Then came friendships with Gordon Craig and Frank 
Harris, and an amusing story of Wilde’s reply when Harris 
boasted to him of the great houses he frequented: ‘ Yes, 
dear Frank, we believe you; you have dined in every house 
in London, once.” 

The Wilde crash is tactfully dealt with, and the *ninetics 
had still half a decade to run when it happened. Yet, 
inevitably, a certain shadow falls across the narrative. It 
is no longer peopled by figures quite so legendary as before. 
But the interest is well maintained, and the author has kept 
his own reactions sulliciently fresh to make us hope for a 
further volume of his memoirs, bringing the story up to our 
own time. It may be as fascinating as this first instalment. 
It can hardly be more so. JAMES LAVER. 


Africa’s Adolescence 


Africa View. By Julian Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 


“My Africa view ends here. Looking back, I see my crowded 
and random impressions, from my first tourist sersitions on 
landing to the ideas I dug out of books on my return, all con- 
verging to the future and this thought of it. 

1 see Central Africa as the one continental bulk where the step 
from barbarism to civilization has not yet been taken; the one major 
region of the world still free to achieve a new civilization without 
destroying an old. And I see England as the country which has the 
greatest opportunity of helping Africa towards such a future.” 
Suci is Professor Huxley’s epilogue to a really notable book. 
Having read with disappointment many of his contributions 
to the world’s press since his return from Africa, I took up 
Africa View prepared to curse, but remain to bless. He has 
achieved something distinctive, and expressed it in language 
whose limpid charm carries the reader fascinated even over 
the rocks of controversy. He has even displayed the ultimate 
courtesy of troubling himself to spell native names and words 
(one only excepted) with an unaccustomed accuracy. And 
he has achieved something new, because he had something 

o ’ tJ 


new to contribute. The biologist’s mind has taken the old 
patterns, which formed the texture of all the wearisome books 
of African travel, and turning them this way and that has 
discovered unrevealed beauties, suggestions of new mysteries. 
He has enough imagination to reinvest old scenes with a fresh 
significance : 

“And everywhere the marvel of the epiphytes. Huge lianas 
up to an inch thick are festooned upon the trees like gigantic 
bell-ropes, and take the eye right up sixty, eighty, and a hundred 
feet before they reach any support. One has the impulse to pull 
the rope in expectation of some simian flunkey answering from 
the unknown upper stories.” 

Africa View is a difficult book to review, partly because being 
based on a diary it is rather episodic, and partly because with 
laudable ambition it tries to cover too much ground. What 
the author has seen he has recounted, as I say, with dis- 
criminating charm. Whether it be people or places or transient 
incidents, we cannot regret the opportunity which sent Professor 
Huxley to describe them for us. The whole book is a steady 
building up to its final chapters, a piecing together of observa- 
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tion and information, a relating of social and economic forces 
to the physical environment of Africa, until, the synthesis 
completed, the author is able to expound what he feels to be the 
solution of the ills which inevitably attend on adolescence. 
We may not be able to agree with his interpretation in its 
entirety, but we have to concede that this is an honest attempt 
to tackle a very urgent problem, and at least he is on the side 
of the angels. He rightly emphasizes the importance of 
education, but I am inclined to doubt whether we are yet on 
the right lines in this matter and his praise of modern methods 
may prove to be premature, 

His contrast between Tanganyika and Kenya is a vivid 
indictment of our policy in the Colony, and a vindication of 
Indirect Rule (the full meaning of which, however, he has not 
appreciated, I think, despite two excellent chapters, and 
indeed its implications are probably only to be appreciated 
in full by those who have to operate the system). I should 
like to quote the whole of page 144, but must content myself 
with only a few words, sufficient to give the tenour of his 
thoughts :— 

“It was the atmosphere rather than anything tangible. For 
one thing, there is here the ill-regulated untidiness of the uprooted 
African, the neither-one-thing-nor-the-other feeling, of human 
beings truly belonging to no stable order, neither the tribalism they 
have left nor the white civilization for which they are working.” 
Ihave said that he has tried to compass too much, and as an 
example his survey of the Kikuyu land system suffers in this 
respect. It is too summary and does not, and cannot, take 
all the factors into consideration. He does well, however, 
to point out how the Masai have suffered in respect to their 
land, the Masai of whom he says that they represent the one 
instance in which ‘we have broken our word to a subject 
people.” 

“If you look” (he writes) ‘‘ at the boundary between Masai 
Reserve and the lands alieneted to whites, you will see it is strangely 
zig-zag; a: i the reason for this is that the natives’ area has been 
indented so that almost all the borderline springs are in white 
ownership.” 

The volume is an eloquent plea for understanding, and it is well 
that a scientist of Professor Huxley’s eminence should find him- 
self compelled to speak on behalf of a sister science. The plea 
comes with additional weight from so impartial a source. 
* Applied Anthropology must come to be recognized as an 
essential part of African administration.” 

J. WE. Drier. 


The Eternal Imperative 
The Faith of a Moralist. Gifford Lectures 


University of St. Andrews, 1926-28 by A. 
millan. 2 vols. 15s. each.) 


delivered in the 
Ii. Taylor, (Mac- 


SomE readers at least of Professor Taylor's noble book will be 
inclined to describe it by a favourite word of Baron von Hiigel, 
whose influence is so manifest in its pages. It is * rich.” 
Rich, not by the mere amassing of academic knowledge — 
though indeed of this its author has enough and to spare — 
but because it is the expression of a personality keenly sensi- 
live to the mingled mystery and creatureliness of the human 
situation; the depth as well as breadth of that world of 
possibilities in which we are placed. We might, indeed, 
apply to him his own definition of true moralists--** Men who 
have lived richly and deeply, and thought as well as lived.” 

We expect Platonism from Professor Taylor, and therefore 
feel no surprise when he leads us at short notice into the 
presence of the eternal values as the true determinants of 
human ethic; and of eternal life as the moral goal. He has 
little difficulty in proving the non-utilitarian character of all 
that is best in human morality, which is in his view a sort of 
half-way house between the life of the animal and life of the 
saint. The ultimate basis of a sound rule of conduct is 
always, he thinks, other-worldly ; it is man’s virtual or 
conscious acknowledgment of a spiritual imperative urging 
him to seek, not the safe and convenient, but the ‘ Good.” 
And the * Good” is hardly ever associated with temporal 
well-being alone. Hence, morality dispassionately considered 
seems to witness to religion ; and the fact that it does so——if it 
is a fact —is one of the most valuable weapons in the armoury 
of the Christian apologist. For the future of religion does not 
hang on the findings of historical criticism, however reassuring 
or disconcerting; but on our conception of the meaning of 
human behaviour and human life. Religion stands or falls 


by the answer mankind gives to the question: Do “ the known 
facts of our moral being” point beyond the contingent, and 
reflect the unchanging nature and demands of God ? In other 
words, have Christian morals an absolute and eternal quality ? 
Are our successive acts and dispositions only significant be- 
‘ause they reveal a non-successive reality, an abiding soul ? 
Is conduct rooted in character ? And in order to explain the 
facts of character do we need another world, a realm of * grace” 
lying beyond and yet in contact with the human, which 
exerts a transforming influence within the moral sphere? If 
we answer ‘‘ yes”’ to these questions, we give the answer of 
Faith, whatever our credal position may otherwise be. We 
have acknowledged that human conduct is the expression of 
human belief about Absolutes, and requires for its explanation 
the existence of Absolutes ; and that the common attempt to 
dissociate ethics from theology, * the organized body of our 
religious knowledge,” is a hopeless one. 

The first series of lectures is mainly devoted to the clabora- 
tion of this thesis; leading to the establishment of three 
** supernatural” determinants of full human morality-—-God, 
grace, and eternal life-—as respectively giving to it its in- 
centive, its energy, and its goal. Now these transcendental 
realities, variously conceived and explained, are at bottom the 
themes of the great world-religions. The second series of lectures 
therefore goes on to consider the ethical theism to which they 
testify ; and which these religions embody with more or less com- 
pleteness. A fulland effective human religion is found on analysis 
four characters. It must be (1) historical; (2) 
(3) authoritative and (4) institutional, if it is to 
man, and provide an adequate 
environment for his spiritual life. Religion must be historical 
because we are historical creatures; and for most of us, 
saving truths need to be embodied in historic events and per- 
In general, says Professor 


to require 
revealed ; 
meet the deepest needs of 


sons if we are to grasp them at all. 
Taylor, here closely following von Hiigel, man’s knowledge of 
the eternal is given to him sacramentally through persons and 
events: it is “ revealed,’ by means of the personality of 
specially wide-open souls, who form creative links between the 
two orders of Kternity and Time. Hence come the special 
authority held to inhere in the teachings of the Revealer, as 
genuinely conveying supernatural truth, and the need of 
institutions, whereby this truth can be practised and preserved, 
We are thus led step by step to a solid philosophic defence of 
organized religion of the Christian type, as the soil in which 
individual religion thrives; and a consequent con- 
the ingratitude and priggisimess of those 
superior souls * who feel themselves to be justified in con- 
tracting out of the Church. Moreover, such a view of the 
significance of history as the arena of God’s free action, and 
the relation between the temporal order and the * transcendent 
unseen,” opens a way to a better and humbier understanding 
of the * miraculous ” element in religion, so repellent to the 
Professor 'Taylor’s treatment of this dillicult 

He points out that * there 
> and inealeulable about the 
routine ” 


alone 
demnation of 


modern mind. 
theme is particularly illuminating. 
is a real element of the * irruptive 
relation of human purpose and intelligence to the 
of events, and by analogy, we might expect the divine purpose 
behind history, if it really exists, to display the same quality.” 
In a final lecture on “ Faith and Knowledge,” he pleads for 
**a sane and hopeful agnosticism” in regard to the amount 
of our certain knowledge ; and the deliberate fostering of the 
humble mind and docile spirit of those who are content to 
walk by faith. KveLyn UNbDrERWILL. 


. 


The Detection of Crime 


Detective Days. By Frederick Porter Wensley. 
Murder by Persons Unknown. By H. L. 
12s. 6d.) 
Some Persons Unknown. By 
Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
* Hire’s richness ” for the man who loves a good murder-— 
three whole books largely about murders. They are written 
from three quite separate points of view. Mr. Adam has done 
what has often been done before—namely, made a book out of 
a number of celebrated cases, but he has broken new ground 
in choosing only those tantalizing ones in which the criminal 
has never been caught. Mr. Rhodes writes entirely of 
scientific methods of detection, chiefly in laboratories, the 
tests for arsenic or for bloodstains, the examination of dust 


}2s. 6d.) 
(Collins, 


(Cassell. 
Adam. 
Rhodes. 


Henry T. F. (John 
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or tobacco ash, the measuring of footprints. Mr. Wensley 
is the detective of real life. He tries not to make our flesh 
creep, but to give a modest and straightforward account of an 
extraordinarily interesting career. 

George Borrow, when compiling his Lives and Trials, con- 
ceived an admiration for the writers of the Newgate Calendar 
because of their power of telling a plain story. He would 
have approved of Mr. Wensley rather than of Mr. Adam, and 
I respectfully think he would have been right. Mr. Wensley 
has a splendid contempt for the purple patch. He tells a 
plain story in careful detail, being wholly concerned to try 
to make us see the kind of difficulties that a detective has to 
tackle, and how he does it. Mr. Adam, on the other hand, 
has a romantic vocabulary and occasionally cannot refrain 
from displaying it: 

“Even in the midst of that peaceful calm there was swiftly and 
almost noiselessly enacted a grim tragedy which has since baftled 
the analytical minds of the most astute criminologists to interpret.” 
That sentence does not get us much “ forrarder,” and comes 
near to padding. Still, we must not be too censorious or 
ungrateful to one who has collected an exciting set of stories 
and tells them on the whole briskly enough. 

Mr. Wensley spent most of his working life in the Kast End, 
and only towards the end of his career came to Scotland Yard. 
As a young constable he patrolled the Whitechapel streets 
during Jack the Ripper’s reign of terror; as a detective he 
helped to hang Seaman and the brothers Reubens ; he ran 
down Stinie Morrison and was a leader in the long chase that 
ended in the battle of Sidney Street. He was on unpleasantly 
active service in that battle, for he had to lie for half an hour 
on a roof, very imperfectly sheltered by a gutter while bullets 
from the automatic pistols of the besieged men pattered 
cheerfully all round him. 

The story of that chase after Fritz and Joseph and the 
elusive Peter the Painter is told at full length and admirably 
well. We realize something at least of the difliculty of getting 
evidence from unintelligible aliens, some merely liars, some 
afraid of the murderers and some trying to shield them. It 
was a question of listening and watching and picking up here 
and there a stray and guarded hint as to a woman or a house. 
This gathering and taking of hints was clearly one of Mr. 
Wensley’s strong points ; he knew the Whitechapel slums as a 
man knows his own house, and seems to have been on terms 
of a sort of armed friendliness with half its ruffians : 

“Pure reasoning” (he says) “is all very well, but the blood 
and bones of all practical detective work is information. ..). 
1 realized that IL had to get to know informants and to win their 
confidence. To that end I laid down one strict rule for myself — 
always to keep faith.” 

We wish that now in his retirement Mr. Wensley could 
be a little indiscreet and tell how he got his information. 
But, of course, he cannot, and will not. The same difliculty 
besets Mr. Adam. Once or twice he tells us what the police 
believed though they could not prove it. There was a German 
pastor, for instance, who apparently committed an atrocious 
murder in Great Coram Street and not merely ‘ got away 
with it’? by a false alibi but received a handsome subscription 
and Mr. Gladstone’s congratulations into the bargain. As 
a rule, however, the author must be, and is, discreet. Many 
of his mysteries are famous ones. Peasenhall, Ardlamont, 
Gorse Hall, Merstham 'Tunnel—these have a familiar as well 
as a stirring ring in the ears, but there are some more recondite 
and none better than the murder of Mr. Roper, the young 
R.E. subaltern, at Chatham in 1881. At. half-past eight 
Roper left the mess, saying he had to finish a letter, and went 
towards his quarters. About half an hour later his servant 
found his body on the staircase leading to his room. He 
had been shot at close quarters. Near by was the revolver 
of a brother officer (who had nothing to do with it), some 
cartridges, the poker from Roper’s room, his watch and some 
of his civilian clothes in a bundle. Two drawers in the 
room were open and the lid of a box pulled off, and that is 

all. Why the clothes unless, as has been suggested, a soldier 
was trying to steal the means to desert? And why the 
poker ? A householder in the small hours may take a poker 
if he hears a noise, but not a young oflicer in his quarters at 
nine o'clock. Nobody was known to have any quarrel with 
Roper, and I have been told by a relation who was a rather 
senior subaltern at Chatham at the time that no one was 
ever suspected. ITumanly speaking, it must have been 


—— 


someone in the barracks, and there we come to a full Stop for 
ever. 

Perhaps Mr. Rhodes’s men of science could have done some. 
thing. They make us feel sorry for the criminal. Js it 
for example, quite cricket to brush the coats of poor coiners 
and to find that the dust contains antimony, tin and lead in the 
same proportion as do the counterfeit coins? By the Way 
Dr. Locard, Director of the Technical Laboratories of Policg 
at Lyons, first turned his attention to dust on account of Sher 
lock Holmes. The ghost of that great man must surely be 
bowing and blushing with pleasure just as he did when he 
broke the sixth bust of Napoleon and displayed the black 
pearl of the Borgias. Bernarv Darwiy, 


Osteopathy and Orthodoxy 


Manipulation as a Curative Factor. By Ethel Mello, 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir the doctors want to lead the people away from osteopathy, 
they will have to learn how to write at least as well and 
as convincingly as does the authoress of this book. The 
champions of orthodoxy would, at any rate, be wise to read 
this volume, and so inform themselves as to the case for the 
other side when adequately presented. 

The subtleties of subliminal motoneurone excitement and 
reactions are such that none of us are in a position to deny 
therapeutic possibilities except on purely empiric grounds; 
and the story of the victory of the bonesetters over the orthodox 
surgeons is, or should be, sufliciently fresh in our memory to 
remind us that even the most commonsensical may be blind to 
persistent experience even when events occur under their very 
eyes. 

Whatever may be the explanation, there is no escaping the 
fact that not infrequently osteopaths have succeeded, and do 
succeed, in relieving ailments that have resisted the skill and 
efforts of orthodox physicians and surgeons of reputation and 
undoubted ability ; nor can we dismiss all of these ailments as 
imaginary ones. At the same time, this but proves that there 
is some element of value in the practical technique of osteo- 
pathy ; it does not prove the theory whereby the osteopaths 
explain their results. 

It is a pure assumption that the predisposing cause of all 
disease “is some maladjustment or derangement or impair 
ment of the structural integrity of the body, which stops or 
clogs the flow of blood and lymph ; or an interference with the 
nerve action which controls the flow of the vital fluids.” — This 
statement is either so vague and general that it includes all 
physiological truth without throwing any light on it, or, ifa 
specific meaning can be read into it, it is simply not in accord- 
ance with fact. It is likely that every functional disorder has 
its structural coincident ; but, as yet, we have in most cases no 
mneans of recognising it. Certainly, there is not always present 
such crude physical displacement, whether of bone, muscle or 
ligament, as ean be rectified by manual adjustment. Many of 
the * cures ” honestly claimed by the osteopaths are attribut- 
able—as are most of the cures attributed to drugs—to purely 
psychic causes ; and Miss Mellor is on safe dialectic ground 
when she sets up peculiarly osteopathic methods of therapy in 
rivalry to the prescriptions of the physicians. Other of the 
cures are brought about by the breaking down of minor 
adhesions in the structures around the vertebral joints— 
adhesions which are probably much more common than is 
usually suspected. But, if Miss Mellor is to be taken as an 
authoritative exponent, there is little difference between this 


cult and orthodox doctrine and practice, in all those parts of [ 


the medical and surgical art which alone competent modern 
surgeons and physicians would think it worth while arguing 
about. 

* Diagnosis is the most difficult of all the functions the 
doctor is called upon to perform. Without diagnosis, treat 
ment may be ineffectual, and valuable time and perhaps a life 
may be lost. The doctor must visualize the unseen patho- 
logical processes of disease ; he must seek in the laboratory the 
confirmation of his visualization.” This is very different from 
the slap-dash one-cause, one-cure method of the earliet 
apostles. Nor are the methods of osteopathic diagnosis, as Miss 
Mellor describes them, very different from those of orthodoxy. 


“The physical appearance of all parts of the body, the tem 
perature, pulse, blood-pressure, heart, lungs, abdominal and pelvie 
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ans, are studied ; possible foci of infection are sought. All 
jaboratory aids to diagnosis are requisitioned—blood is 
uel microscopically and tests made; urine is examined 
owalitatively and quantitatively ; eultures are made to discover 
te presence or absence of germs: radiography, including stereo- 
scopy and fluoroscopy, is valued highly.” 
The osteopath, however, as a matter of routine, makes one 
addition to the customary diagnostic technique. In every 
case, the spine is carefully palpated for pain, tenderness or 
’ . . . . 
abnormal tension, indicative of what in osteopathic nomen- 
spinal lesion.” 


clature is described as a 

At the moment, we are confronted with a politico-profess- 
joaal problem into the discussion of which a good deal of 

rtisan heat has been introduced. Should osteopaths be 
officially licensed and registered after the manner of dentists 
and orthodox medical practitioners ? In contradistinction to 
the former of these two classes it must be remembered that 
osteopathy is a system professedly concerned not peculiarly 
with any one tissue or part of the body, but with the whole of 
disease, mental and physical. It is diflicult, therefore, to see on 
what grounds it can be contended that registration and official 
recognition should be afforded to one class of ** doctors” only after 
a long and elaborate course of approved training, and the 
passing of moderately severe tests, whilst admission to similar 
privileges and responsibilities is given to another class on much 
less exacting terms. There is nothing illegal in the practice 
of osteopathy ; and there is nothing to prevent a registered 
practitioner from specialising in its methods. Indeed, several 
qualified doctors do so practice. This is not to say that the 
present course of medical training is incapable of improvement, 
or that it may not with advantage be broadened so as to incor- 
porate what is valuable in many heresies which have by estab- 
lished complacency been blindly and ignorantly contemned. 

Harry Rosertrs. 

|Dr. Roberts writes as ® medical practitioner; our own 
view is expressed in Notes of the Week. If the training of 
osteopathy is “much less exacting” than that of doctors, 
it would seem to the layman to be exacting enough in the 
United States at all events, where the period is four years.-— 
kp. Spectator. | 


Seven from the Forest 


Poems, 1914-30. By Editnund Blunden,  (Cobden-Sanderson, 
10s. 6d.) 

Collected Poems of Robert Frost. (Longmans. 15s.) 

Last Poems. By John Freeman. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 

Hazards. By Wilfred Gibson. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Poems Old and New. By R.H. Mottram. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Sunflower and Eim. By Gertrude Woodthorpe. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 3s. 6d.) 

Hert: are the collected poems of Mr. Edmund Blunden and 


Mr. Robert Frost, two pocts who have so mastered the secrets 
of their localities that their work is universal. Each of these 
is a complete poet 3 that is, a man who interprets the whole 
of himself, and of the various life that has come to him, in 
terms of poetic expression. It is difficult to explain what I 
want to say ; but IL may succeed by pointing to those giants 
whom the world accepts without question as beings -possessing 
this complete poetic nature, to whom poetry is synonymous 
with breathing, a power towards which they give all their 
responsible vitality. Wordsworth and Keats were such 
men. One does not think of them as amateurs, or dilettanti, 
of verse. So one feels about Mr. Blunden and Mr. Frost, 
both poets to whom one can return constantly for further 
exploration. Mr. Blunden’s four hundred a good 
output nowadays for a poet in the early thirties—offer oddly 
congruous scenes: dark horrors of a nerve-racked mind 
haunted by the shambles of Flanders and the ghosts of mutil- 

: sweet harvests-home in the Weald of Kent, 
beneath the full-sailed elm trees; subtle moods of enquiry 
into the beauty and intricacy of nature ; sheer fantasy born 
out of wonder over the myriad-tongued volubility of earth, 
These are only a few of the discoveries. It is usual to class 
Mr. Blunden as a nature-poet but that is to be blind to the 
unique personality w) ich informs every line he writes. That 
personality is complicated ; intensely nervous, almost furtive 
in its guarded secretiveness ; half afraid of human nature 
and its strange wiles ; quick-eyed ard sirewd in its observa- 
tion. bringing into an intense foeus the minutiae of hedgerow, 


pages 


ated comrades ; 


pond, and coppice ; a personality anxiously concerned with 
the craft of writing, almost to the point of pedantic timidity, 
yet in spite of this achieving a technique rich with static 
ease and dignity. Here is an example of this technique, 
in a lyric that reveals the two main forces in his work ; the 
patient love of nature, and the insistent fear of time. These 
are the tonic and dominant, respectively, of his music. To 
realize how intricately he can weave his variations on these 
two notes, you need to return constantly to his work : 

** Here’s a dell that’s sunny enough for laughing joy ; 

Robins whistling clear enough 

From mossy woodpiles near enough, but where’s my joy ? 
Blithe in truth looks Frost’s blue eye 

And lovely blue the brook flits by, 

Red-faced sun and. jewelled sloe 

And jest of old crow and answering crow would all wake joy ; 
But old time slowly all the while 

Checks the song and dims the smile, 

And sense so eager turns to shade, 

In silence stumbling through the glade.” 

Mr. Frost has an even more pronounced personality, as 
one might expect from an artist who has spent twice as 
Jong in the world. His vision is quite unliterary, and his 
poetry is the result of infinite literary consciousness working 
out a personal medium from orthodox “ poetical ” beginnings 
to a final form of self-expression that is only to be described 
by copious examples. His genius is the genius of mirth. 
Laughter, that serious laughter which holds all tenderness 
and love, rings through his work, toning down the high 
lights, and lifting up the shadows, so that its musie has an 
almost at first stranze to the ear, 
but becoming dearer and more entrancing by familiarity. 
And with this laughter there trembles a note of passion ; 
deep understanding of the conflict of mind with heart, of 
man with woman, of humanity with the blind forces of life 
and death. But I must not let myself go, for there are other 
poets to consider. I am content that Robert Frost needs 
no bush. Such a unique artistry, so gradual in growth, so 
noble and generous in stature, cannot fail to grip the world 
in its roots, and to fasten itself by a myriad tendrils into 
Ifere is just one leaf from the tree: 


laconie monotone, 


immortality. 


‘The rain to the wind said 
“You push and [ll pelt.’ 
They so smote the garden bed 
That the flowers actually kneit, 
And lay lodged—though not dead. 
{ know how the flowers felt.” 

Mr. J. C. Squire has collected a posthumous volume of 
work by the late John Freeman, whose Collected Poems 
I reviewed here some years ago without any enthusiasm. 
I have always felt that this poet’s work smelt of effort and 
humourless anxiety. I thought of him as a latter-day Southey, 
full of the noblest intentions, but lacking the spirit to give 
them freedom. Mr. Squire, in his sensitive introduction, 
says that he is aware that Freeman can evoke such an attitude 
in readers, that ** he was never, and probably never will be, 
a widely-read poet.” Yet Mr. Squire’s enthusiasm urged me 
to examine these last poems, many of which the poet had 
not cared to publish as they were too self-revealing. It seems 
to me that here truly is a swan-song; the poet’s last and 
most passionate, possessing qualities of mood and depth 
which Mr. Squire may have read into the former work because 
of his personal knowledge and understanding of the man. 
Returning to the Collected Poems, I still cannot find that 
quality. It may be some obtuseness in myself. Yet I can 
appreciate the poetry in this last book, and so cannot be 
altogether wrong. There can be no -doubt, however, over 
such lines as these; 


“Who shall hide the beloved from Death, 
That mortal shape nor motion hath ? 
Death walks the air like wind, and wilts the fairest, 
Plucks delicately the rarest 
And smells, and drops; and it lies 
Crushed in his path. 

O, why in all a world of sweet 
Bird-song and dew and light and heat, 
Comes this malignity of Death to still 
Blood and spirit with sudden chill, 
Breathing in youth’s ears, like poison, 
His whisper hoarse ?” 


One may find many hours of fairy-tale amusement among 
the two-dimensional fancies of Miss Sitwell’s poems. They 
are a gallery of marvellous samplers, telling diverse and 
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mannered storie whose astonishing inconsequence is half of 
their charm. Here you may wander where : 
“Jn green baize forests in the park 

Hunts Dian, doe-smooth hounds that bark, 

Run like waterfalls, and find 

Never rabbit, doe, or hind. 

Great red and white, bird-glossy flowers 

Sing like birds in spring’s quick showers. . « .” 
She is the Maurice Ravel of English poetry. 

In Hazards, Mr. Gibson continues his lifelong search after 
moments from everyday existence that may be shaped into 
benign verses with an adequate moral : 

‘A wire had fused; and instantly 

From sheerest brilliance he and she 

Were dropped into obscurity 

More pitchy than original night 

To eyes accustomed to the white 

Dazzle of incandescent light.” 
The moral of this poem is that ‘* evermore their world of light 
was haunted by the dread of night.” I feel that it is a drama 
in a teacup. With larger themes, however, Mr. Gibson 
discovers that deep compassion which has given him his 
position in modern poctry. 

Mr. Mottram, like many other famous novelists, began 
literary life with that prouder ambition which only youth 
or naive genius can hold. He wanted to be a poet. These 
“arly verses show the same pronounced personality as his 
stories; tender; judicious; an unshakeable sanity. So 
marked an individual quality is a sign of a man who knows 
himself, and it is remarkable that Mr. Mottram should have 
won this difficult battle so early. 

Mr. de Ja Mare has written an ardent introduction to Gertrude 
Woodthorpe’s poems. It is indeed justified, for here is a true 
artist, comparable to Christina Rossetti or Ruth Pitter. One 
cannot write about such work without plunging into the 
deeper questions of poetry and life and the human spirit, 
and that leads to despair, for 

“Thou canst not read the soul of flower or tree, 

Yet, if on ono of these thy look shall rest, 
A wave of God shall surge within thy breast, 
And thine own desolate strength come home to thee.” 


Ricmarpb Cnuerci. 


Our Ancestors ! 


English Literary Periodicals. By Walter Graham. 


$7.50.) 


(Nelson. 


To pause for a moment before the bookstall of a modern 
railway station is to have a devastating sense of the range and 
number of publications with which Mr. Graham has had to 
deal. If few of those now offered to the traveller come within 
his scope, the history that he has attempted provides a multi- 
tude of others. It may be said at once that the work has been 
thorough, and for this reason it becomes inevitably rather a 
work of reference than one to be enjoyed continuously for 
itself. It is a pioneer study which, even when it has been sup- 
plemented, will remain useful to students and indispensable 
to public libraries. Mr. Graham has done his best to weave a 
multitude of facts and references into a continuous story, 
and the human side of this story is the gradual emergence of 
English authors from dependence on the private patron to 
the chance of making a footing for themselves and (be it added) 
of learning their business. Only the other day a distinguished 
literary journalist remarked to the present writer upon the 
greatly improved chances that young authors to-day have over 
those of his youth, and it may be said that literary journalism 
has become a self-supporting occupation only since the opening 
of the twentieth century. 

In Mr. Graham’s packed pages we trace the literary periodi- 
eal to its beginning some two hundred and fifty years ago, 
though the first magazine of the modern type is generally con- 
sidered to be the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1731. The difliculty 
is to find a convenient classification, or even to attach precise 
meanings to such terms as magazine, for all the early 
periodicals that can be called literary tended to combine the 
same characters in varying proportions and to seek success 
by emphasizing one other, according to the editor's 
taste or skill. The first of all were catalogues of books, fol- 
lowed by collections of abstracts with or without comment, 
and by serials ** devoted to moral instruction.” It was with 
the turn of the century and in the age of Anne that literature 


or 
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and the essay, in all its forms and disguises, became the 
staple of these periodical publications. The most interesting 
chapter of the book, from the point of view of the gener] 
reader, is that describing the familiar but inexhaustible story 
of the original Tatler, Spectator and Guardian. These had the 
peculiarity of being single essays, and Mr. Graham has done 
well to confine his comment to a reprint of John Gay’s tribute 
from the “* Present State of Wit.” This makes us realize ag 
nothing else can the nature of the revolution that took place, 
Writing of Bickerstaff (Steele), Gay remarked :— 

“It is incredible to conceive the effect his writings have had 
on the Town; how many thousand follies they have either quite 
banished or given a very great check to! how much countenaneg 
they have added to Virtue and Religion! how many people they 
have rendered happy, by showing them it was their own fauit 
if they were not so! and, lastly, how entirely they have convinced 
our young fops and young fellows of the value and advantages 
of Learning! He has indeed rescued it out of the hands of pedants 
and fools, and discovered the true method of making it amiable 
and lovely to all mankind.” 

Surely no other journalist has received such acknowledgment, 
though Sydney Smith a century later was an adept at this 
very feat. The early Tatler and Spectator remain perfect of 
their kind. No other periodical has passed so inevitably into 
the shelf reserved for our classics. The story then follows 
the many imitators of Steele and Addison, with Johnson as the 
most famous of their successors. We then pass to the mis. 
cellany or magazine, and to the first critical reviews that 
prepared the way for the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. It 
was the Fortnightly that broke the tradition of anonymous 
contributions, a vital change from the writer's point of view, 
and then we enter the crowded field which beggars any 
summary. There is a mass of information in the four final 
chapters, in which theatrical, poetical, and humorous pe- 
riodicals have their own sections. While completeness has 
been impossible, no student can be sure that he will not find 
here the clue that he wants. One could point out some 
omissions, some mis-spellings of proper names, but the infor. 
mation is sufficiently up to date for the Week End Review to 
be included. The heart of English journalism here has its 
record, for the great editors have always been nearer to 
literature than to the newspaper men, whose manipulation of 
news is aimed at circulation for the sake of a revenue from 
advertisements. 

OsBert Burvert, 


Two Books on Russia 


My Russian Memoirs. By Bernard Pares. 
25s.) 


The Methods of the Ogpu. By Vladimir Brunovsky. (Harper. 9s.) 


(Jonathan Cape, 


Sir Bernard Pars was drawn by sentiment to Russia 
when he was a boy and had never seen that country. Why? 
There seems to have been predestination in it, and a very 
fortunate attraction it was. Sir Bernard is one of the best 
interpreters of Russia because he has a gift of observation, 
both close and general, a mind accurate and understanding, 
and a power of analysis which seems to be directed by a 
Greek temperance of thought. He loves the Russian people, 
but none of their weaknesses has escaped his eye. 

He finds in them the astonishing paradox of a real delicacy 
of feeling combined with a savage crudity, which sometimes 
becomes barbaric. What might be called a humorous 
pessimism is their national characteristic. Perhaps if we 
say that the British characteristic is a cynical optimism we 
shall have a standard by which to judge the 
of thinking. Sir Bernard mentions how much 
appreciated the story of a man who was being driven in his 
carriage over a bridge when the bridge collapsed. The man’s 
comment about the coachman was: *‘ The fool! 
was a bridge and he tried to go over it.” 


Russian way 
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the Russians | 


He saw it | 
The Russians | 


have an extraordinarily high intelligence, but they are not | 


very practical. Their engineers might make a_ brilliant 
design for a bridge, but by the time it had been built money 
would have been wasted and the bridge would not fully 
answer to the design. ‘* Nichevo!” says the Russian in the 
street, but the man in the street here says ** All right !” even 


though he may be undertaking some task which he is by no / 


means sure of being able to perform. 


The threads of Sir Bernard’s narrative are blown about in — 


many literary breezes, but he gathers them all up and makes 
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aneat knot at the end. A fluent talker of Russian, he became 
a friend of every class, peasants, intelligentsia and aristo- 
crats. In the first Duma he found himself, much to his 
astonishment, suddenly appointed a Gentleman Usher. This 
happened because he could not find a seat, and a Russian 
official hurriedly gave him the appointment so that he should 
not be excluded. Sir Bernard at that time was the authorized 
espondent of the Spectator. 


corr’ : : 
innumerable journeys about Russia he 


On one of his 
visited Tolstoy, from whose conversation he took away the 
ession that Tolstoy had not said ‘a single thing which 


impr ; : 
Being a man of tem- 


seemed particularly worth saying.” 
perate thought, Sir Bernard was probably upset from the 
beginning by Tolstoy's exaggerations—as, for example, that 
the Duma, ~ if it were not so disgusting, would be ridiculous.” 
Naturally Sir Bernard, who was heart and soul for a careful 
evolution of democracy in Russia, was estranged. 

A very good illustration of his sympathy with democracy 
was the arrangement which he brought off successfully for 
delesates of the Duma to visit Great Britain in 1909. The 
Editor of the Spectator gave a dinner for them, and they 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy their visit. There may have 
been a special reason for the loud cheers which greeted them 
at Henley Regatta, where they appeared on the river in 
tall hats, but perhaps they did not suspect what it was. In 
the War Sir Bernard became the official correspondent of the 
British Government with the Russian Army, and later was 
attached to the British Embassy. We are very glad to read 
his unreserved praise of Sir George Buchanan, whose services 
as Ambassador have been under-estimated. 

M. Vladimir Brunovsky is fortunate to be alive. He was 
not only condemned to death by ithe Soviet authorities, but 
was marched out of prison to be executed. He had a sus- 
picion, however, that the whole affair was only a piece of 
terrorism, a8 he had noticed that the warders did not tie his 
He had seen many prisoners marched off for execution, 
Thus encouraged he refused 


hands. 
but all with their hands tied. 
as firmly as he had done before to surrender his conscience to 
the Soviet, and presently found that his interpretation of this 
chastly rehearsal was correct. He is evidently a man of great 
intellivence and the Soviet had marked him down early for 
oflicial employment. He was offered one appointment after 
another, and either resigned after a short trial or bluntly 
refused to do the work. It cannot be said that he ever gave 
the Ogpu an excuse for treating him indulgently. 
were often elaborately polite to him, but he hated their 
system too much to respond; he generally retorted with 
invective. He knew that when they asked him to become a 
servant of the Ogpu they were only making it impossible for 
him to enter Latvia, where he had naturalization papers. 
The volume contains several photographs of warrants— 
one for searching his house, his death warrant and soon. The 
publishers explain that they are reproduced “as evidence of the 
authenticity of M. Brunovsky’s story.” They are, of course, 
evidence only that M. Brunovsky’s house was searched and 
that he was condemned to death. But what really matters is 
his whole story of prison life and his credibility must depend 
upon the internal evidence of his writing. In this respect he 
satisfies all the tests we can apply. He never seems to ex- 
aggcrate. He says that though the prison rations may be 
called “famine rations’? they are scientifically designed to 
have the proper elements of nutrition. He adds that each 
prisoner receives twenty-five third grade cigarettes every other 
day and a box of matches a week. He does not allege that the 
prisoners are tortured by any medieval methods. The torture 
is of quite another order. He and his fellow prisoners were 
continually being called from their cells to go through a 
searching examination and they never knew what the oflicials 
were trying to establish. Death might be imminent or it might 
not. All this makes a 


Its ollicials 





Such suspense might last for years. 
ghastly enough record. 

There was the further torture for the prisoners that they 
often knew nothing about the fate of their relations. So long 
as M. Brunovsky’s wife and sister were not themselves 
prisoners he was able to communicate with them, but after 
their arrest he could learn nothing about these faithful women 
who had shirked no danger to help him. After nearly four 
years in prison, he and his wife and sister were exchanged for 
Communists in Latvia. 


Between the River and the Hills: a Normand? Pastoral. By 
Sisley Huddleston. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

Highway into Spain. By Marcel Aurousseau. (Peter Davies. 21s.) 

THESE two books are characteristic of the prevailing mood 

among thinking persons, a dawning consciousness that what we 

are pleased to call our “ civilization” is a boojum. No 


longer are soul-destroying, mechanical progress and urban 
bustle and. glitter accepted uncritically as bringing with 


them an increase of life, let alone of health, wealth or happiness. 
To what purpose is this frenzy of speed, this oblation to 
* the new god that we have carven—by machinery, of course, 
——on mass production principles so that there may be an 
idol in every home”? asks M. Vernon, the philosopher of 
Mr. Huddleston’s village. M. Vernon is entitled to a hearing 
when he holds forth on the wisdom of slowness, for did he 
not leave Sainte-Ursule to make a career in Paris and achieve 
celebrity and prodigious worldly success as a composer of 
light music and comie opera, yet keep his head and retire 
to muse over the dross and vanity of it all? He formulates 
the thoughts of many when he says :— 

“We are in a hurry to get nowhere and in a hurry to retura 
nowhere. We are so much in a hurry that we have no tims to 
live. . . . Bat with all our hurry we are not more efficient 
(here follow unflattering comments on the tradespeople, the 
administrators, the politicians, the diplomats, &e.). . . . 
Speed in that which matters we have not; we have only speed 
in unessential things. Nor have we the advantages of slowness. 
We have exchanged the substance for the shadow; we havo 
abandoned methodical slowness which accomplished its purpose 
for mere perturbation, violent irregular action in the void. 

So Mr. Huddleston, who but lately was chanting a paean 
to technology and prosperity, tells us that he is overcome 
by utter weariness and a sense of futility. After zigzagging 
about Europe he has come down to earth with a vengeance. 
Sitting quietly in his long-sought coin de terre—his home 
a dilapidated water-mill complete with cottage, stable and 
lofts in an unspoilt village no great distance from Paris— 
he sings no longer of arms and the man, but of bucolic pleasures 
“to bring to you in city pent some of the odours and colours 
of the country and something of the flavour of the country 
folk, ...° Not yet, he admits, has he quite adjusted 
himself to the tempo of the countryside, not yet attained to 
the placid measured tread of the villagers whom M. Vernon 
well calls * the perfect perambulators” ; but like many of 
us town-dwellers, once so patronizing, he is busy unlearning 
the feverishness and fretfulness of the town and learning 
to absorb the quiet and assurance of elemental things. 
And, it need hardly be said, he writes charmingly, instrue- 
tively, too, for those who would fain be initiated into the 
mysteries of French life, as revealed in the microcosm of the 


, 
”» 


village. 

Hiighway into Spain is similarly prompted by a nostaleia 
for contact with the earth, and its subject is partly life in 
France to-day. But there the resemblance ends. It is 
the story of a six weeks’ walk, a “ hike,” it should be called, 
probably, rather than a perambulation, from Paris to Madrid, 
a distance of nearly a thousand miles. The two proud 
walkers are an Australian Professor of Geology of French 
extraction and a young American, and in his six hundred 
and ecighty-six pages the author tells us every little detail 
of their experiences, even to the numbers of the Routes 
Nationales, plus their random thoughts. — It is all unbelievably 
dull. Rarely can a travel book, especially one arising from 
what is after all an unusual enterprise, contain such dis- 
appointment for readers. Its only use would appear to be 
to correct the mistaken belief, if it still persists, that Spain 
is a dirty country abounding in vermin and inhabited by 
debased people! Out of forty-seven beds the travellers 
slept in—in Spain—only three were “ infected,’ one of 
them being la cama de nosotros, which was obligingly placed 
at their disposal, in default of other accommodation, at 
Tuirana. So far from finding the country backward and 
depressing, they note the Spaniards’ joyous love of life and 
contrast the ** warm and energetic greetings ” in Spain with 
the * perfunctory and obligatory bon jour” of the first half 
of their journey. Only once, it seems, were they offered 
a lift, and along the 390 miles of the road between the Pyrenees 
and Madrid, the author tells us, they did not see a single 
cinema. 
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How the War Came 


The Coming of the War, 1914. 
(Scribners. 2 vols. 30s.) 

Mosr of us were convinced in August, 1914, that Austria- 
Hungary had thrown a lighted match into the European powder- 
magazine by declaring war on Serbia, and that Germany had 
aided and abetted her by giving her a free hand and promising 
her full support, whatever Russia might say or do. 
us, again, felt that the German invasion of Belgium rendered 
it impossible for Great Britain to remain neutral. Seventeen 
years of controversy over the question of war-guilt and the 
publication of stupendous masses of documents from the 
archives of the governments involved in the conflict have left 
our first impressions essentially unchanged, because the main 
facts of that terrible situation cannot be explained away. It 
is interesting, however, to find that Mr. Schmitt, a competent 
American historian who has made the subject his special study 
for years past and who has now produced an elaborate work 
on the critical negotiations of July and early August, 1914, 
comes to very much the same conclusions as we did. 

Mr. Schmitt writes clearly and dispassionately, and has 
taken infinite pains, in his voluminous foot-notes, to give 
exact references tothe documents, memoirs and speeches that he 
quotes. He rightly emphasizes the decisive importance of the 
German Emperor's promise, on July 5, to back up the Austro- 
Hungarian Government in any action that it might take against 
Serbia. This fatal pledge, exploited to the full by Vienna, 
inevitably led to the European war. No doubt the German 
Emperor thought that Russia, as in the Bosnian crisis of 1908, 
would not dare to challenge the Central Powers, but he was 
wrong. 


By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 


Mr. Schmitt gives full credit to Sir EXdward Grey, as he was 
then, for his repeated efforts to preserve the peace, and 
declares that Berlin made no real attempt to hold Vienna 
back. Ile discusses anew the much debated problem of the 
Russian mobilisation and concludes that it was not an actual 
cause of war. Mr. Schmitt thinks that Count Pourtalés, the 
German Ambassador to Russia, misled his Foreign Office by 
minimising the indignation of the Russian Ministers and the 
Russian public at the attack on Serbia. As we know that the 
German Government wholly misunderstood British public 
opinion in the last weeks of July, 1914, it is conceivable that 
they were equally ill-informed about Russia. Mr. Schmitt 
does not exaggerate the instant and overwhelming effect upon 
our people of the violation of Belgium by German. troops. 
To the suggestion that Sir Edward Grey might have taken up 
his stand with France and Russia at an earlier stage, Mr. 
Schmitt demurs. “If uncertainty as to British policy contri- 
buted to the final disaster, the fault was not Grevw’s but that 
of the political system under which he worked.” 


Boys in Trouble 


Boys in Trouble: a Study of Adolescent Crime and its 


Treatment. By Mrs. L. le Mesurier. (John Murray. 6s.) 
We hope this book will find its way to a large public. Few 


people know of the progressive work now being accomplished 
in connexion with boy offenders of the sixteen-to-twenty-one 
age group, and this book, written by the leader of the volun- 
tary women workers at the London boys’ prison, rightly gives 
the Prison Commissioners full credit for it. 

In the depressing atmosphere of a prison the authorities 
in recent years have made available to the Courts an inves- 
tigation centre, under the direction of a medical Governor, 
where boys can be remanded ,for inquiry and observation, 
and where modern psychiatric methods are combined with 
careful investigation. 

But this book is something more than an account of what 
is being done. It is a frank statement of what urgently needs 
doing. and the Prison Cominissioners are again to be con- 
gratulated on allowing a voluntary worker to write so freely. 
Mrs. le Mesurier shows how much this work is hampered by 
a penny wise Treasury. It should not be carried out in a 
prison at all, but at an Observation Centre where the autho- 
rities would be no longer hampered or the boys degraded by 
the * prison” atmosphere. Yet four years have been allowed 
to pass since the Departi asratal Committee on the Treatment 


Most of 


of Young Offenders recommended the establishment of sug, 
centres. 

When Judges send a boy to Borstal, do they know that ly 
spends about three months in prison just because Borstal jy 
overcrowded ? It costs about £5 a year to supervise a hoy 
for a year on probation. It costs nearly £1,000 to support ay 
habitual criminal for seven years’ preventive detention, Ye 
our Probation officers, astonishingly successful as their work 
is, often fail because they are badly overworked. And dog 
the reader realize that able and devoted men with a vocation 
for Probation work are beiig debarred from it because they 
are not communicants of the Church of England ? 

These are the problems which Mrs. le Mesurier discusses 
fearlessly and lucidly. They could all be solved if our legis. 
lators shoy *d a little more imagination. The Labour Party 
claim to believe in the Social services; why cannot they 
earn the gratitude of all penal reformers by tackling they 
urgent problems ? E. Roy Carver, 


~ Fiction 
The Function of a Novel 


Back Street. By Fannie Hurst. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Growing Trees. By Ruth Manning Sanders. — (Faber 


and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

The Sensitive One. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Hogarth Press.  6s,) 
The Only Penitent. By T. i. Powys. (Chatto and Windus, 2s,) 
Mirthful Haven. By Booth Tarkington. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Tr will probably be granted that the realistic novel is dead, 
Why ? The truth is that the pedestrian crawl-in-its-petty: 
pace kind of thing, with details ladled out all the way, does 
nothing to our minds. What we ask of a novel is to stir our 
imagination, to awaken it to new aspects of life. We want to 
feel that we are penetrating further into existence, and like to 
close the book in a brooding —preferably a delightedly brooding 

spirit. It is not enough to be presented with facts ; we all 
know facts ; life is full of them. The novel cannot hand us 
out chunks of life; it has to mould portions of it, and give 
them significance. ‘* Why was this written?’ we say when 
we close the book. ‘* What has it given me?” The answer 
is not so easy; it can only be made, in fact, by knowing 
whether our imagination has been stirred. 

Back Sireet is a realistic novel; as far as form, matter, and 
treatment go, it might have been written in the ‘nineties, or 
in the first decade of this century. Ray Schmidt was a girl 
so provocative in her charm that even anchorites could hardly 
resist making advances no nice girl should listen to. She was, 
however, pure at heart; but she was so kind that she could 
not avoid granting everything—almost. Her unselfish nature 
made her lose her only chance of marriage to the only man 
she ever loved ; but a few years later she became his mistress 
for life. The man grew into a millionaire banker, but he was 
stingy (although she could give him such good advice on 
larger banking affairs); and when he died she was old and 
penniless. She herself died in misery, accompanied by an 
ironic circumstance. We are prepared to accept most of the 
facts as true—indeed, we knew them all before ; but nothing 
illuminates the story for us, though detail is piled on detail. 
What are all these facts for ? we ask. And there is a certain 
sentimentality about the story which is not very healthy. 
Poor, dear, unselfish girl; that life 
her so! 

Mrs. Manning Sanders’ The Growing Trees is far better, for 
the structure itself effects a change in us. In the first part of 
the book James Brock and his mother live only in one dimen- 
sion; they exist in time rather than in space ;_ no other life 
perceptibly touches them, except at the very end. Then, 
when Mrs. Brock dies, James comes to London from the North, 
and is phinged into a definitely sound and amusing’ family, 
where he becomes two dimensional, very nearly three, and 
falls in love with the vamp. The mother of the family, 
delightfully garrulous, is distinctly an imaginative creation, 
flanked by her daughters and her drunken absentee husband, 
though it is diflicult to believe that so scatter-brained a person 
can have been a professional writer. Thus the book bevins 
to stir the imagination ; at least it arouses sympathy, aad 
enlarges the understanding. But much in the book is un- 
necessary ; the first episode has no significance ; the symbol 
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—— 
of the growing trees is left hanging in the air; and it is 
doubtful if the display of erudition in Middle English serves 
any useful purpose. These things smudge the final impression. 

The Sensitive One is easily the best of the books under 
review, and in it Mr. Kitchin has achieved a very considerable 
feat. It is a short book, but it reveals in essentials the whole 
of a large and various family. It is written with amazing 
economy, With only one or two minor lapses ; and, without 
being in the least heavy, it makes the imagination dwell upon 
the deeper issues of life. We know all the time from the 
nervous direct style that there is an active mind working upon 
the material—material that is important to ourselves. Mar- 
varet, the sensitive one of the family, denies herself the fullness 
of life in remorse for a cruel thing she did to her sister in their 
nursery days, and the family revolves round her, with the 
tyrannic old father, the son who has broken loose, the ** good ” 
parson whose sense of duty always makes him cause unnecessary 
trouble, and so on. They all have just enough queerness in 
them to give them reality, and one character is realiy ‘* queer.” 
The handling is vivid and dramatic. The unusual form of the 
book removes us a little from life, so that we can ponder on it. 
We have the sense of being told something new, not merely 
about the people, but about life itself, a sense which, for all 
its detail, is utterly lacking in Back Strect. It is a clear-cut 
thing in itself; in short, it is a work of art. 

The Only Penitent is a Powys story ; and since it is short, 
it may be unfair to say much more than that. However, the 
Rev. Mr. Hayhoe is inspired by God to open a confessional, 
but although the villagers of Maids Madder go on prodigiously 
sinning in the only way Mr. Powys’ characters can conceive 
sinning (and for them it is no sin), the only person who comes 
to confess is one of Mr. Powys’ allotropie forms of God, not 
Mr. Weston this time, but a wandering tinker, appropriately 
called Jar. He comes to pray forgiveness for having created 
the world. The story is handled with all Mr. Powys’ skill 
and tenderness, and in his usual half-Biblical idiom, with 
here and there some delightful touches ; but the danger with 
Mr. Powys is that he often comes perilously near to bur- 
lesquing himself. The story leaves a distinct flavour, but it 
does not open the doors of vision as it might, because one feels 
all the time that it is a fabricated thing. It was an “™ idea” 
that Mr. Powys was working out, and he assembled his stock 
rustics around it. That is the wrong way about, for the idea 
should issue from the assembly. 

There is little to say about Mr. Booth Tarkington's thirty- 
fifth book, except that it is a good yarn. Good yarns have 
their point, they serve to pass the time agreeably ; but they 
should not be called novels. Mr. Tarkington builds up his 
setting in Maine quite well, and produces a number of people 
and facts in a romantic and exciting way ; but one is not 
conscious of any mind working. The absence is revealed by 
the phrasing: ‘* He even contrived to secure an interview 
with the Captain.”” That is not living prose ; it is journalese 
The book is tale-writing jargon, though good of its 


jargon. 
kind. It will probably sell well, for it asks nothing of the 


reader, Bonamy DOoBREE. 


New Novels 


MORNING TIDE. By Neil M. Gunn. (Porpoise Press. 
7s. 6d.)—A straightforward tale of Scottish fisher folk. 
‘the writer knows his subject, and his work has the 
impressive starkness of the coast on which he sets his 
scene. 

BLOOD AND CELLULOID. By Heinrich Eduard Jacob. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d.)—A German novel of the films, with 
Sardinian bandits, French diplomacy, Mussolini, and the 
League of Nations thrown in. Buy German, and get 
your money's worth! 

THE BLACK BOX. By M. P. Shiel. (Richards. 7s. 6d.)— 
A far-fetched style—a blend of stage Trish and Mere- 
dithese—mateches a far-fetched plot. Mr. Shiel’s talent 
is not at home in detective fiction. 

BUX: A STORY OF THE CIRCUS. By Hans Possendorf. 
(CLapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—The clown-hero of this 
artless German romance conceals under the grease-paint 
not only a heart of gold, but a handsome face and a 
doctor’s degree. 

STORIES WITHOUT WOMEN. By Donn Byrne. (Samp- 
son Low. 7s. 6d.)—Vivid, staccato, and highly coloured, 


these short stories display to advantage the late Donn 
Byrne’s brilliant gift for reporting. ‘ Panic” and * In the 
Cellar” achieve something more. 

FLESH AND BLOOD. By John Brophy. (Dent. 7s. Gd.) 
A sound, careful, and conscientious story, analysing 
the feelings and experiences of a man accused of murder, 
by a promising novelist who at present takes himself a 
little too seriously. 

ROMAN HOLIDAY. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d.)—This tale of modern America will not dis- 
place The Jungle as literature, nor Sylvia’s Marriage as 
propaganda ; but the hand that wrote both is evident 
from the first word to the last. 

THE PLEASANTRIES OF OLD QUONG. By Thomas 
Burke. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Burke terms these 
varied and masterly short stories facetiae. We wish a 
good many other writers would turn * facetious.” 

LED BY WESTMACOTT. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—Typical Pett Ridge skittishly describing the 
fate which meets the traditional bachelor business man 
when he retires and has to contend with adopted daughter 
and pretty niece. 

SHADOW SHOW. 
Low. 7s. 6d.) 
ment shocked the Anglo-Dutch coiony in Java. 
people in Ethel M. Dellish predicaments. 

THE THREE BROTHERS. By Edwin Muir. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)-—-A sober, competent study of a Scotch farmer's 
family involved in the religious animosities of Mary 
Stuart’s time, unsatisfying because the characters do not 
seem to belong to their period. 

PORTRAIT OF A PALADIN. By Vicente Huidobro. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.}- A luxurious and 
bombinating novel about the Cid, bursting with metaphor 
and rhetoric. A best seller in Spain that will make 
English readers fidget. 

BUCKRA. By G. M. Shelvey and S. G. Stoney. 
(Gollanez. 7s. 6d.)—-Poor white (po’ buckra) and «a 
decayed great family of the Southern States, meet and 
go down to ruin together, surrounded by racy minor 
characters. The story is well written, yet not well 
enough to be pre-eminent. 

MALICE AFORETHOUGHT. By Francis Hes. (Mundanus. 
3s.)— This * story of a commonplace crime” is a drama 
of character, not a detective story. There can seldom 
have been a criminal whose conviction was so thoroughly 
welcome (and poetically just) as this inferiority-conscious, 
scandalous, commonplace little doctor. 

AN AGATHA CHRISTIE OMNIBUS. (The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.)—Three Agatha Christie detective stories in one 
volume. An embarras de richesse for the Poirot-phil. 

GREEN LANE, OR MURDER AT THE MOAT FARM. By 
Alee Brown. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—An exciting murder story, 
a serious psychological study, and an unusual but percep- 
tive picture of rural life in the south of England. A 
thriller of quality. 


By Beatrice Sheepshanks. (Sampson 
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Some Books of the Week 


Mapame Sranciorr’s Recollections of a Bulgarian Diplo- 
maiists Wife (Hutchinson, 18s.) covers a period extending 
from 1887 to 1915. Born a French woman of aristocratic 
family she went to Bulgaria as lady in waiting to the Princess 
Clementine. The sort of improvised Court life which went 
on in the Palace at Sophia is very calmly and pleasantly 
described. They all “ lived dangerously ” but merrily. The 
arrest after a ball of conspirators, whose identity was indicated 
to his mother by an inclination of Ferdinand’s head, was an 
incident which did not seem in the least to disturb either the 
elder or the younger lady. Madam Stancioff fell in love with 
Bulgaria even before she fell in love with her husband. She 
gives a charming, but the reader cannot help suspecting a rose- 
coloured, picture of the country, inrapid but very rough process 
of civilization, with which she was soon completely to identify 
herself. 
* * * * 

Trained scholarship and intimate local knowledge combine 
to make Mr. Reginald W. Jeffery’s Thornton-le-Dale (Wakefield : 
West Yorkshire Printing Co., 15s.) one of the best parish 
histories that we have seen. Mr. Jeffery has done good work 
for the history of Oxfordshire, notably by his recent kook on 
Great Rollright, but he seems equally familiar with the North 
Riding, past and present. Thornton Dale, as the village is 
usually called, lies between Pickering and Whitby and in the 
Middle Ages was part of the Forest of Pickering. Thus, its 
early annals abound in poaching affrays as well as in the feuds 
that vexed most rural districts until the Tudors came. Nothing 
of importance ever happened at Thornton. It was, and is, a 
typical Yorkshire moorland village. Thus its history, as here 
told in detail, is representative and thoroughly interesting. 
The Commonwealth minister, for example, survived the 
Restoration and the Act of Uniformity. Thornton people did 
not push matters to extremes, though Londoners might. 

* * * * 

The French Novelists from the Revolution to Proust (by 
Frederick C. Green, Dent, 7s. 6d.) have not much elbow- 
room in a volume of three hundred and fifty pages. Mr. 
Green marshals them with skill, and assigns to each his place 
with rigid impartiality. He has his prejudices and predilec- 
tions, but they do not affect the distribution of the space at 
his disposal. André Gide whom he detests is treated as 
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— 
thoroughly as Barbey d’Aurevilley whom—less excusgbj 
he admires. He writes as a historian of literature 4 
primarily as a literary critic ; and his book will be wele : 
by the student of the French novel rather for its admin 
sketches of lesser men whom the foreigner knows little or 
at all—the Janins, the Nodiers, and the Alphonse Karr. 
than for any new light it throws on those whose name an 
household words throughout Europe. It seems imposgi 
for any critic to write on French literature without plhung; 
into the sea of Classicism and Romanticism, Realism 
Naturalism. Mr. Green spares us more than most, ke 
handles the * isms ” with discretion and even with a ceri 
degree of originality, though he trips momentarily when, ; 
his legitimate anxiety to contrast the Romanticism of Baly |e 
with that of George Sand, he speaks of ‘* Balzac the clasgic 
Nobody disputes Balzac’s place as the greatest of Freq 
novelists ; but in form he is certainly the untidiest and th 4 
least classical of them all. Mr. Green’s work is a text-bog F 
but a text-book of the right kind. It is readable, it is 
pedantic, and it keeps in proper perspective both the woo 
and the trees. 

* * * * 


Any book by M. X. Marcel Boulestin about food js, 
necessity to the bookshelf of a well-equipped kitchen. Why 
Shall We Have To-day ? (Heinemann, cloth 5s., paper 3s, 6d; 
should save many harassed housewives much anxiety. }j 
Boulestin, after giving many invaluable hints on * the tri 
of the trade,’ divides his cookery book into twelve sectioy, 
with seasonal recipes for each month. This is not perhayf 
so practical an arrangement for the cook as would be the mon 
usual divisions of recipes into soups, savouries, &c. Bi 
words of culinary wisdom appear on every page ; for instane, 
is not the whole secret of good cooking contained in the 
sentences: ** Yet all that is wanted to get the better resut, 
the finer cooking, is understanding and simplicity in th 
kitchen ; appreciation and leisure in the dining-room. Take 
an interest in what you are doing, whatever it is, eithcr th 
cooking or the eating of the food.” 


* * % * 


To many people the Church of England is an expression 
that stands for something vague and amorphous, a_ usefil 
if not very logical outgrowth of English life, more genitl 
than Rome or Dissent, but lacking the strength that come 
of definite conviction. It is not thus that it appears t 
those who devote their lives to its service. One of then, 
Mr. G. F. Pollard, has been so exasperated by this misunde: 
standing that he has with great industry and energy producdf 
a tractate, as our forefathers might have called it, to demo 
strate the contrary. Hcclesia Anglicana (Rivingtons, 65) 
maintains that members of the Church of England ar 
English Catholics just as those of the Eastern Orthoda 
Churches are Orthodox Catholics, and those of the Pap 
Church are Roman Catholics. He defends his position from 
the Prayer Book, from the Coronation Service, and from typi 
utterances of English Divines from Elizabeth's day onward, 
But he finds room for Evangelical and Liberal conception 
True Catholicism is the middle path, and Anglicans walk- 
or should walk—therein. He is a foe, however, to cot: 
promise, and would replace it by comprehension. Some wil 
contest Mr. Pollard’s history at various points. But the 
sincerity of his view and its consistency deserve respetl 
even if the reader feels at times that he would be more cot 
vinced, if it were not quite so consistent. 

* * * * 


Dr. Eleanor Duckett, formerly Fellow of Girton and nor 
Professor of Latin in Smith College, has produced a charmitf 
book on the Latin Writers of the Fifth Century (New York: 
Henry Holt). That century, which saw the collapse ¢ 
the Western Empire and the sack of Rome, was a period ¢ 
gloom and distress. But it produced a few pagan ati 
numerous Christian authors who closed not unworthily the 
long line of Latin writers before the old civilization ws 
extinguished by Northera barbarism. Dr. Duckett describe 
their works and gives plentiful samples in her own translation: 
some of her readers would have been glad to see the Lati 
quoted, though her versions read well. St. Jerome alt 
St. Augustine are, of course, the great figures of the period 
The lesser men, like Claudian who celebrated the greatne 
of Rome, or Rutilius, who described a coasting voyage " 
the joys of country life, or Sedulius who versified the Gospt 
story, are those of whom Dr. Duckett has more that ‘s fresh 
to say. She has read the astonishing ** Nuptials of Mezcut 
and Philology ” by Martianus Capella, a learned old lay 
of Carthage, which delighted the early Middle Ages ani 
inspired many commentators, though it seems to us a que 
medley of learning, nonsense and mild humour. Dr. Ducket! 
points out that mediaeval readers derived most of the! 
knowledge from these fifth-century authors; until the 
Renaissance the earlier and greater Latin writers were bi 
little known. 


Continued on page 292. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS BY 


‘J. KRISHNAMURTI 





LIFE IN FREEDOM 4/6 


THE IMMORTAL FRIEND 


(poems) orange: silk cloth 4/- 
new paper edition 1/6 


EXPERIENCE AND CONDUCT 


A radio talk given at Ommen Camp 


last year 6d. 
THE STAR BULLETIN 

Annual subscription 5/- 

Single copies 6d. 


This magazine gives authentic reports of 
lectures and talks by J. Krishnamurti and 
presenis his outlook upon life. 


FROM: 


THE STAR PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Telephone Ps Museum 2364. 




















| LADY TERRINGTON 





ROMAN 
HOLIDAY 


By the Author of “ Qil,’? “ Boston,” etc. 


Luke Faber had a family tree. He had a mistress. He 

manufactured racing automobiles. He had a fiancee. He 

belonged to the Legion. He hated radicals. He met 
Marcia Penny. She upsets his ideas. 











BASIL _TOZER 





The Riddle of the Forest 


3y the Author of “ The Story of a Terrible Life.” 





MAURICE DEKOBRA 
The Sphinx has Spoken 


By the Author of “ Madonna of the Sleeping Cars.” 


Cc. C. LOWIS 
In the Hag’s Hands 


A love affair on the Irawadi delta. 














JOAN CONQUEST 
The Reckoning 


The Story of a synthetic baby girl. 











All that for Nothing 


A clever first novel by a young VPceress. 





EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


NOW INCLUDES 3638 
VOLUMES 


* 


THE LATEST ARE 


CONFESSIONS OF JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU. — Complete and unexpurgated 
English translation of this most revolutionary 
and outspoken document in_ self-biography. 
(2 vols.) 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF JOHN 
DONNE. Edited by Hugh TPA. Fausset—in 
time for the tercentenary of Donne’s death, on 
31st March. 


THE POSSESSED. Fyodor Dostoevsky’s 
tremendous novel, translated by Constance 
Garnett, with an Introduction by J. Middleton 
Murry. (2 vols.) 


TRILBY. George du Maurier’s famous 
romance, with his original illustrations. Preface 
by Sir Gerald du Maurier. 


HETTY WESLEY. © Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s most popular masterpiece of historical 
fiction. 


THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. 
By Mrs. Ann Radeliffe. A “thriller” of 1794. 
Introduction by R. Austin Freeman, (2 vols.) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
RICHARD BAXTER, 1696. Edited by 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 


IN CLOTIL 2). PER VOL. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


% Some other recent additions to EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY: Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, Renan’s Life of Jesus, Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary, Darwin’s Origin of Species, Rabelais’ 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, Moliere’s Comedies, 
Defoe’s Moll Flanders, Marx’s Capital, Goethe's 
Conversations with Eckermann, and Plays, Prose 
and Poems of Oscar Wilde. 


% Send for the descriptive catalogue of 
Everyman’s Library, which embraces the 
greatest work of over 450 authors, English, 
foreign, and classical ; your Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Balzac, and Homer, side by side 
with hundreds of lesser-known writers of 
great importance in Fiction, Science, Poetry, 
Biography, History, Drama, Philosophy, and 
every branch of letters. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


BEDFORD STREET W.C. 2 
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The Modern Home 


Light r 
ighting Problems 

By Basit Tonrprs. 
Turrte is a good deal of science in lighting, and much 
research has been devoted to discovering how to obtain the 
highest efficiency with the least cost and many other details, 
including which are the healthiest colours. Such science 
may be applied to shops, offices, hospitals and other institu- 
tions with great advantage, but in private houses individual 
taste will always be the determining factor. 
a private house is essentially wasteful, but to ensure comfort 
this is needed. For comfort in a house one needs light and 
shade, some parts being bright where needed for eating or 
reading, and some duller where one can get restful shadows. 
These tastes are not considered by the scientist, and until 
they are the scientist will have little scope in home lighting. 
If he were to study what form of light makes humanity feel 
well and contented, what is best to read by, what to eat by, 
and so forth, a great service would be done and his experi- 
ments might be used, but economy and efliciency of light 
are not the first consideration in the average home. 

Although electric light has been available to most people 
for about forty years, it is only within the last few years 
that designers have been adventurous with fittings, and have 
demanded new forms of bulbs, &c. Until quite recently 
only the usual pear-shaped bulb could be obtained for 
general use, varied by the small candle light, but now one 
may get tubular lights of many sizes and forms. These 
have given the designers greater freedom and a great many 
interesting fittings and lighting effects are the consequence. 

Most modern fittings look excellent when alight, but when 
out they are meaningless. As lights on an average are lit 
for only three to four hours out of the sixteen that rooms 
may be used, it is important that they should look well 
when out; this should always be borne in mind by the 
decorator. 

Modern lighting is divided into two main types —direct 
and indirect. For the latter one must have good reflecting 
surfaces of a pleasant colour: should the ceiling be the 
surface chosen, care must be taken that the feeling of being 
in a well is avoided. This feeling often occurs where cornice 
lighting is employed, and it is very undesirable and depressing. 

For comfort the best form of indirect lighting is down on 
to tables, but this entails having table lamps, with their 
flexes and plugs. Direct lighting is the most common form 


and the easiest to handle. Most fittings are designed for 
this form because the indirect lighting gives the designers 


small seope. 
The most noticeable feature of modern fittings is the tre- 
mendous use of glass. It is usually white and what the 


Jayman calls ground glass : in reality it is acided glass. This 
material is now made in many shapes—tubular, square, 


curved and so forth —and these forms are worked into endless 
arrangements set mostly in rustless steel or chromium-plated 
metal. Such fittings are excellent so far as they go, but the 
light they give is cold and very stern. For the comfort 
expected in a private house they are too bleak except for 
passages and bathrooms. Moreover, the glass is only obtain- 
able in stock shapes. To make new moulds is expensive, 
and so most designers have to remount existing ones in 
various ways in order to get their effects, and this not only 
limits their ambitions but produces a noticeable similarity 
in their work. 

It will be found that most of the ultra modern fittings do 
not fulfil their real function. The light that they give makes 
a decorative object, either on the wall, on the table, or hanging, 
but does not illuminate the room as it should, so that several 
fittings will be needed where one of the right kind would do. 

Furthermore, for private use the colour of the light is 
important, and most of the acid glass gives a dreary light, 
especially when mounted in steel or chromium plating. Gilt, 
copper and brass are far more suitable for fittings if a warm 
and comfortable light is needed, but they are not at the 
moment fashionable. 

Many lovely effects can be and are obtained by flood or 
spot lights shining on to beautiful objects or surfaces, thus 
leading the eye to them. Light has an attraction and people 
will almost always look towards it. Any flood lighting that 
is used will be minimized if any bright light-points are seen 
in the foreground. <A full effect is only obtained when the 
object is seen from the darker part of a room or passage on 
the principle that one cannot see from light into darkness, 
but only from darkness to light. 

It isa variation of this that makes cornice lighting ineffective 
where there is a plain ceiling with no interest. If there is 
n beautiful ceiling then there is a reason for it, but if the 
ceiling is plain one is making vision in the room a little 
difficult for nothing, The glare above makes objects below 
dim, Concealed light in the centre of a ceiling, however, 
if cleverly contrived, can be made to reflect on to the walls 


The lighting of 


and pictures, so that they are well lighted and cast the lg 
back on to the people and objects in the room. With 4, 
arrangement the feeling of being in a well is obviated, 
Direct lighting from fittings that display a strong light pig 
will always detract from any objects in the room, as it j 
impossible to avoid the dazzle that stops vision, but 
there are no decorative features the fittings may themsehy 
be used as ornaments. There are, of course, the endl 
old fittings still pretending to be gas lights, lamps 
vandles. These are generally absurd, but sometimes alng 
inevitable in a period house, because modern fittings are ty 
hard and * surgical-looking ” for mellow surroundings, 











Some Notes on Interior Decoratio; 


By Basti Tonipes. : 
Everyont interested in house decoration should first } 
taught the rules of suitability, before studying periods y 
modernity. It is easy and right to make cheap work ye 
original and in the newest vein, since new things are bouy 
to be tampered with before they come permanently jpg 
use, but expensive work in finer materials should be design 
for durability. The most modern notions in design fit inj 
the general scheme of flats and small houses, and far mop 
striking effects can be obtained cheaply and = simply in thi 
type of home than can be created in a larger house at grey 
expense. The use of colour figures more largely in th 
decoration of a small house than form or texture, whereas i) 
a large house form and texture outbalance colour. 





j 


* * X* * 

The French have always had considerable influence 
the decoration of rooms, but as they do not mind havi 
their rooms stiff and formal, and the English dislike thi 
their influence has not been treated with respect. One ( 
the main features of the foreign work is that fixtures an 
furniture are built into the room. No English person like 
the same things for all time, for if they did their minds ap 
taste would be stationary. The French, however, are ablet 
admire their rooms in perpetuity and keep them as designed 
one finds endless French houses that have been little alter 
through the ages, but very few English ones. The Englis 
are far more personal in their taste, whereas the Fren 
taste is like their decorations, dictated by rule and fashion, 

ae * * * 

Many house owners think that they are being dull if the 
do not have all their rooms different ; this is a fallacy and doe 
not really show great imagination. It is very — pleasa 
and far more difficult to make all the rooms match, and y 
have variations. To make variations on one theme is mor 
difficult than to make new schemes, for the former needs 
real knowledge of design, such as may be seen at Hampto 
Court where one passes from room to room each in the san 
theme, but each different. The design of a room is far mor 
important than its colour. Pretty colour can be applied |! 
anyone with taste. but design needs knowledge that on! 
experience can bring. 

# * * * 

The arrangement of our rooms is the result of the habi 
of mankind for many thousands of years, and it is usele 
to try to alter them suddenly. Any very eccentric plannii: 
of a reom will only lead to its not being used at all. Curiow 
lighting will drive people from a room, as will odd window 
and doors. Modern electric heating is evolving many form 
of stoves. Some of these are designed for the centre | 
rooms and do well for bedrooms, where one may dress rou! 
them; but in a sitting room they are not welcome becats 
for some hundreds of years human beings have sat rou! 
fires and stoves, and however handsome and_ efficient @ 
electric heater may be it will not take people away from i! 
hearth as the “focal” pointofaroom, Although it may bea mor 
extravagant place to heat from there is no doubt that everyol 
likes to sit facing the fire when resting quietly. 

* cy * * 

In about twenty vears there will be a tragedy in the at 
world. We have destroyed nearly all the mid-nineteent 
century decoration, having replaced it by pseudo-Georgiti 
yooms : in another decade it will probably be admired ap 
sought for in vain. The Victorian work was very fine ! 
craftsmanship and though the design does not suit us no! 
some of it had great dignity. Possibly the work | 
1850 and thereabouts seems wrong to us because it was don 
in poor imitations of Italian or French or Renaissance style 
If that be so our successors will probably think our imitate! 
Georgian rooms unlike the originals. If these rooms be 
been replaced by rooms in a definitely modern style é 
would have been well, but we have substituted one 6 
style for another, making nothing new and spending mone 
to leave things where they were. = 
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Rather ‘Partickler 





“T see you’re smoking the right stuff, sir.” 


“How did you know it was Three Nuns?” 
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“Bless you, I could pick out a Three Nuns 
man from a whole parlourful of pipes .... 
There’s a good few smoke it hereabouts .... 
Like yourself, sir, if I may say so, some of 


hab us are rather partickler in these parts.” 
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The rest is silence—and 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and 
They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. We shall be glad to answer 


abroad. 


questions arising out of the Travel articles published in our columns. 
Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Spring 


By Mrs. STEUART ERsKINE. 


Ir is a truism to say that Spring is the time to travel, but it is 
nevertheless a fact. After a peculiarly disagreeable winter 
many people who can spare the time are planning a train 
journey or a sea cruise in search of sun and a change of scene ; 
for those who are run down and who want rest as well as 
amusement, sea cruises have an undeniable attraction. 

The International Rupert Brooke Memorial Committee are 
to unveil the monument to the poet on the isle of Skyros on 
Easter Sunday. The English Committee, organized by the 
P.E.N. Club, has engaged a steamer which will leave Marseilles 
on March 28th, returning there on April 15th. Besides being 
able to be present at a most interesting ceremony, Greece and 
Constantinople can be visited. 

The S.S. ‘Patris’ of the National Steam Navigation Company 
of Greece, organizes sporting and study cruises to the Grecian 
Archipelago every three weeks. 

The great steamship lines are now issuing their booklets 
describing the spring cruises, and very attractive most of them 
are, adapted as they are both to the traveller who wants 
to spend Kaster abroad and to the globe-trotter who wants to 
span the world. Taking the former first, the Cunard Company 
announces that the S.S. ‘ Laconia’ leaves Southampton on 
March 7th, for a cruise of twenty-one days to the Atlantic 
Isles, returning through the Mediterranean ; on March 31st 
a Mediterranean cruise of sixteen days is arranged, 
S.S. ‘Samaria’ leaves Southampton on March 17th for 
Venice and the Dalmatian Coast, a most attractive cruise 
lasting twenty-two days, including visits to Corfu, Ragusa 
and Spoleto (now called by the ugly name of Split) with its 
wonderful castle. The Royal Mail line is organizing many 
cruises to Spain and points on the coast of Northern Africa, 
which should attract those who want to see much in a short 
time. 

For those who desire a longer cruise the Canadian Pacific 
Company, which is celebrating its jubilee this month, offers 
a fascinating tour across the Atlantic to Quebec and Montreal, 
and across Canada through the Rockies and from Vancouver, 
by the White Empress route, steamer and train service, 
together with hotel accommodation; on to Japan, China, 
Hawaii, Korea, Manchuria and the Philippines, with an alter- 
native voyage to Australia and New Zealand. 

The Blue Star Line has three spring cruises that offer much 
of interest to the traveller, combined with the last thing in 
comfort, in their S.S. ‘ Arandora Star. On March 20th a 
cruise to Morocco, Balearic Islands, Egypt, Cyprus, Syria 
and Algeria has the great advantage of spending Easter in the 
Holy Land. There is no place in the world that gives quite 
the sense of that season more completely than Jerusalem. 
The wonderful old city with its associations and the surround- 
ing country, scarlet with anemones, combine to give the 
traveller an unforgettable impression. 

In these days when our attention is turned to South America, 
the cruises to the great sub-continent must interest many 
travellers. The Royal Mail and Pacific lines offer tours round 
South America, but the tour that seems to offer the most 
novel and delightful experience is that of the Booth Line with 
the Amazon cruise. A thousand miles up the Amazon... 
what an amazing adventure when one comes to think about it 
dispassionately! The spring cruises start from Liverpool on 
March 17th and May 12th, returning to Liverpool on May Ist 
and June 26th. 

The Amazon river, which rises in Peru and crosses Brazil 
to pour itswatcr into the Atlantic Ocean, possesses the largest 
river network in the world. Ags the ship approaches Parad 
city, situated on the banks of the Para river, one of the 
mouths of the Amazon, the wonder begins. The estuary is 
335 kilometres broad, and the vegetation is tropical and 
Juxuriant. A hundred and fifty miles up stream we come to 
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Inquiries should be addressed to the- - 
Cruises 


the *‘ Narrows” and sail along through the Equatorial fops 
where parrots and macaws and brilliant butterflies flit iq 
sunshine, and the sun makes the curious yellow waters typ; 
gold, and the moon to silver. There are 6,000 islands in thi 
great river, and natural canals that cut across the 

and thousands of lakes. The cruise ends at Mandios, whe 
Submerged forests and lily-haunted lakes are to be seen, 


Notes on Cruises 

Particulars of other cruises : : 

The R.S.M.P. * Atlantis’ sails from Southampton ow 
April 2nd for an Easter cruise lasting fifteen days, Visiting 
Coruna, Ceuta, Barcelona, Palma, Algiers, Tangier, Casablang 
and Villagarcia. The fare is from thirty guineas. & 

B. and N. Line. M.Y. ‘ Stella Polaris’ (6,000 tons). Fin 
cruise on March 27th to April 17th, to Lisbon, Madeim, 
Tencriffe, Las Palmas, Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palmy 
Majorca, Barcelona, Monaco. Fares from £40. ¢ 

Second cruise. April 16th to May 13th (27 days), to Monae, 
Naples, Messina, Catania, Haifa, Port Said, Athens, Malta, 
Algiers, Malaga, Gibraltar, Lisbon. Fares from £52. 

Hamburg South America Line. M.Y. ‘ Monte Rosa’ 
(14,000 tons) (23 days). First Cruise March 26th to April 17th, 
to Hamburg (from Southampton), Madeira, Cadiz, Malaga, 
Ceuta, Palma de Mallorea, Barcelona, Genoa. Return to 
London. Fares from £19 10s. (London to London). 

Second cruise. April 18th to May 12th, to Genoa, Naples, 
Beirut, Haifa, Port Said, Corfu, Cattaro, Venice. Fares from 
£23 (London to London). 

White Star Line. 5S.S. ‘ Calgaric’ (16,000 tons). 


April 1s & 

(14 days), to Arosa Bay (for Santiago), Tangier, Barcelona, 
Palma, Malaga (for Granada), Gibraltar, Lisbon. From £30 

P. and O. Line. S.S. * Ranchi’ (17,000 tons). 28 days from 
May Ist, to Vigo, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 
Kustenji, Sevastopol, Yalta, Sukham, Samsun, Constanti- 
nople, Mitylene, Syracuse, Gibraltar. Fares from 50 gens. 
(20 days), to Casablanca, Algiers, Philippeville — (for 
Constantine), ‘Tripoli, Malta, Messina, Palermo, Palma, 
Cartagena, Gibraltar, Vigo. 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 6, for the following :— 

Questions on Quadrupeds in Scripture 


London). 


Orient Line. R.M.S. ‘ Orontes.’? April 18th to May 8th 
‘ares from 35 gns. (London to 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Gwenllian Pryce, 105 


Fill in the missing names of quadrupeds in the following verses, 
and give the references to the books of the Bible where they occur. 
1. ** The 
in the rocks.” 





— are but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses 


2. “In that day a man shall cast his idols of silver, and his idols ¢ 
of gold, which they made each one for himself to worship, to the h 


» 





, and to the —— 
3. “And it shall come to pass in that day, that a man shall 
nourish a young ——, and two——.” 


4. ‘* When she saw Isaac, she lighted off the ——.” 





5. “* The —— knoweth his owner, and the —— his master’s crib.” 

6. “The high hills are a refuge for the wild——.” 

7. ““ Whose faces were like the faces of ———, and were as swift 
as the - upon the mountains.” 

8. “ Barley also and straw for the —— and —— brought they 


into the place where the officers were.” 

9. “The out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it.” 

10. “ And they laid the Ark of the Lord upon the. cart, and the 
coffer with the —— of gold.” 








ll. ““The mountains skipped like ———, and the little hills 
like ve 
12. “Hast thou given the —— strength? hast thou clothed | 


his neck with thunder ?”’ 
13. “ And the stork, the heron after her kind, and the lapwing, | 
and the ——.” 
Answers will be found on page 290. 
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“ TRANSAT ” 
The Open Sesame 


to 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Atrica 
without having seen the great 
oases of the Southern Sahara 
is to have not seen the country 
at all. 

Intense sunshine, cloudless _ skies, 
oceans of golden sand, flower-decked 
oases. “ Arabian Nights” cities of 
Central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Morocco, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding 
panorama of bewildering sights— 
more Eastern than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a Grand 
Luxe tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in 
the fixed itinerary coaches, to make 
a combined Rail and Car Tour, to 
make a_ desert crossing -—— the 
“Transat” has irreproachable ar- 
rangements — and its famous 44 
“ Transatlantique ” hotels that have 
made all this possible. 
Write for booklet, “‘ The Magic of 
islam.” 
Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 
rif FRENCH LINE ~ 
~ 20 Cockspur St.. London. S.W.1 
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A FOREST CRUISE 


1,000 MILES UP 
THE AMAZON 


HILDEBRAND will 
LIVERPOOL on 
MARCH 16th MAY 12th 
JULY 14th SEPT. 12th 
NOVEMBER 1th 


Visiting Picturesque Portugal, Madeira—the Garden | 


The 


sail from | 


Island of the sea—and the mysterious forest of the | 
Great Amazon. | 


FARE FOR THE SIX WEEKS’ ROUND 
CRUISE— 
from £90 to £120 


including all the organised Shore Excursions. 


IVrite for Illustrated Booklet No.4 to Amazon Department, | 


BOOTH LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


or 


Cunard Building, Liverpool. 














BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 
ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES. 


Apply for Prospectus S/P. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 





136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 
Secretary, Grorce E. Jerrries, F.1.S.A. 











SOUTH AMERICA 
BY THE 
ROYAL MAIL 
AND 
PACIFIC LINES 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 



































>? “. . . FORMAMINT, 
Sore Throat * Wulfing Brand—that is 


my first thought when 
Sore Throat is about.’ 


Mr. D.D.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 
prevents infectious diseases 
(Influenza, Diphtheria, etc.). 


NS 
MQ 
Formamint, Wulfing Brand, is 
obtainable at all Chemists—2/6 
a bottle, 
Ltd., Loughborough. 





Genatssan, 














HOLIDAY ITINERARIES 
are gladly prepared 


Free of Charge 
by the Travel Manager of “ The Spectator.” 


All you need do is to send him a few rough ideas 
of your requirements and he will do the rest, even 
to the booking of your tickets and hotel accom- 
modation. 

It does not matter whether you wish to go on a 
sea cruise, a Continental holiday, a motor tour in 
Britain, or whether you are coming home on leave. | 
W rite to-dcy to The Travel Manager, The Spectator, Ltd., | 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


A Serious Situation 


Wirt a persistence which probably has been wearisome 
to some readers of these columns, I have had to return 
again and again to the subject of extravagance in the 
National Expenditure and State interference with private 
enterprises. Now that the results of these evils are 
becoming more apparent and investors in this country 
are becoming alarmed, I am getting more correspondence 
than I did some months ago, and instead of criticism I 
have letters in which I am asked whether I cannot make 
my comments “a bit more raspy.” The situation, 
however, is too serious for mere “ raspiness,” and I 
can only go on stating a few plain facts, hoping 
—but not very confidently—that before it is too late 
all political parties will rouse themselves to the facts 
of the situation and to what is required in the way of 
remedies. 
FALL IN PRICES. 

During the past week we have witnessed one of the 
worst declines in prices of British Funds and Home 
securities that has been experienced for many a year past, 
and while, in the main, the fall must be attributed to the 
events in Parliament last week, to which I am about to 
refer, it must also be recognized that in the case, for 
example, of English Railway stocks, where there has been 
«a further appalling shrinkage in values in Ordinary 
and Prior Charge stocks, the further cause is to be 
found in the fundamental conditions of which last 
week’s statements in Parliament were merely the vocal 
expression. 


Tur CHANCELLOR’S STATEMENT. 


It may be well to remember that the occasion last 
Wednesday for the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s very 
grave statement with regard to the position was a full 
dress Economy Debate in the House of Commons. It is 
well to bear this point in mind, because in debates 
of this character we usually have the Government of the 
day (the late Conservative Administration was also open 
to charges of gross extravagance) prepared to make some 
carefully prepared reply intended to turn aside the shafts 
of criticism and to influence the voting at the end of the 
evening. 

In the course of his attack upon the Government the 
late Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, in a speech destined 
to live in history if only by the fact that it was the last 
public utterance the speaker was ever to make, declared 
that the Government had destroyed that industrial con- 
fidence without which a return to prosperity was im- 
possible. Hundreds of millions, he said, were to be spent 
in condemning men to bankruptcy on the land and on 
development works under the terms of his bargain with 
Liberal allies. He pointed out that Mr. Snowden himself 
had sanctioned the production by the Treasury before 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance of 
details which were suflicient evidence of his own guilt. 
Jn his reply Mr. Snowden for some time spoke as the 
mere debating politician, but then at the close of his 
speech came the dramatic observations uttered in 
dramatic fashion and presumably intended to express 
the views of the whole Cabinet. In the course of 
this concluding peroration occurred sentences such as the 
following :— 


**T say with all the seriousness I can command that the national 
position is so grave that drastic and disagreeable measures will 
have to be taken if Budget equilibrium is to be maintained and if 
industrial progress is to be made. . . . I believe, if 1 may 
put it so bluntly as this, that an increase of taxation in present 
conditions which falls on industry would be the last straw. os 
Schemes involving heavy expenditure will have to wait until 
wrosperity returns. The Budget position is serious. . . . 
No Budget in the world could stand such an excessive strain as 
that which has been placed upon it by the increase of unemploy- 
ment during the last twelve months. In the general 
sacrifices which will have to be made the members of the Cabinet 
are prepared to make their substantial contributions. Ar 
‘This is a crisis which no one party can solve, but the country and 
the HLouse of Commons must realize the gravity of the position.” 


—— 


Mr. SNowpdeEN’s Speecu Respecrep. 

The effect of this grave statement by the Chancellp 
was, of course, to occasion depression the following dy 
in public securities. There was no kind of rush to se 
but the allusions to the Budget were too direct Not ty 
‘ause feelings of apprehension. ‘To some extent, howeyy 
these apprehensions were softened by the hope th 
Mr. Snowden’s speech, at all events, proved a TeCop 
nition on his own part and on the part of the who 
Cabinet of the need for retrenchment, such ret renchmen 
of course, including an early overhauling of the whol 
system of unemployment benefits. But for subsequey 


events the speech of Mr. Snowden would probably hayfe 
done little harm. The City, however, was quickly to kip 


disillusioned. Following upon Mr. Snowden’s gn 
statement the voting in the House on Wednesday nigh 
gave a majority for the Government and the full dry 
Keonomy Debate was at an end. 


CREATING ALARM. 

On Thursday we were back to ordinary business again, 
and the House, which had been hushed to an awe 
silence by the grave statement of the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer, was treated to quite a different scene. A Bil 
was introduced by the Minister of Labour calling upm 
Parliament to provide a further £20,000,000 for th 
bankrupt Insurance Fund, while Sir Herbert Same, 
with jaunty air, introduced measures providing for further 
large outlays for relief works along the lines of the Liberd 
Party’s programme, and by way of further relief from the 
grave atmosphere of the previous night Mr. Lloyd Geor 


rose in his place, and after denouncing the City and alf 


its works in the best Limchouse style, urged. amidst th 
cheers of the Labour back benchers, that the Governmat 
should not be afraid to spend freely. 
the contrast between these two scenes within a period ¢ 


twenty-four hours, the leader writer in the Morning Pw 


said in its issue of Friday last : 


“The Government resemble a gentleman of inebriato habits} 


who, having signed the pledge, opens a magnum of champagne t 
celebrate the occasion. ‘The pledge was signed on Wednesday | 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer in exactly that state of spiritui > 


gloom and moral exaltation appropriate to such occasions. 


But yesterday the scene was changed; in a rosy convivial glorp 
the butler brought in a tray loaded with bottles and decanten > 


in other words, Sir Herbert Samuel moved the Liberal resolution o 
unemployment, and the Prime Minister proceeded to fill and pledg 
a brimming glass.” 

Moreover, in subsequent letters to the Labour candidat: 
in the Islington election both the Prime Minister ani 
Mr. Snowden made it very clear that there was no questici 
of immediate retrenchment on the part of the Governmer! 
nor of any change with regard to the recent. enlargemet! 
of the ease with which unemployment benefits were matt 
to be obtainable. 

Wuen Prices Fett. 

This extraordinary combination of events may wil 
have caused the City a feeling of despair with regard ti 
any help from Parliament in a situation where on 

arliament can set industry free from the _fettes 
which have increasingly been bound round it by Trat 
Unions, Party politicians and bureaucrats to an ¢ 


tent which I do not hesitate to say removes for tl) 
present all hope of an carly return to more prosperol| 


conditions. : 
There are no signs at present of any political Party, av! 
certainly not the Socialist Party, pursuing any kind ¢ 


retrenchment or making any kind of acknowledgment (\F 
confronte F 


is 
are necessal! 


the position with which this country 
since the War or of the measures which 
to bring back confidence and prosperity. 


for surprise. 
Artriur W, Wrppy. 
(Continued on page 299.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





WER SECURITIES GORPORATION 


PROGRESS IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 








MR. GEORGE BALFOUR ON ESSENTIALS TO 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY. 













ANcellp 
ING day 
to s¢ 


ae eighth annual general meeting of Power Securities Corporation, 

td. was held on the 16th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad 

Street E.C., Mr. George Balfour, J.P., M.P. (the Chairman), who 
’ 















no resided, said : ek ; 
0 Ot The accounts we submit to-day indicate that we are steadily 
Weve, developing along the lines laid down when this corporation was 


Pe thas 


‘formed, and vou will see that we have now reached the stage 
b Tecop. 


Swhen our capital is wholly employed in enterprises with which we 
iated either in the concession stage or development finance 


C Whojfe are assoc ore 
Sand construction stage. 
es “yam glad to be able to report progress in all directions, not- 


e Whok 
Sequent 
ly hae 4 
Y tok 

Lrare 
Y night 
LL dress 


‘withstanding the exceedingly difficult conditions under which all 
business is and has been conducted for some years past. 

: THe SvaTe AS AN EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY. 

When we remember that in this country we have to-day over one 
F million more unemployed than we had a year ago and that at this 
regent moment we have no strong indication of a cessation in the 
: rate of increase of unemployment, we are compelled to és < ourselves 
‘whether this is entirely due to world conditions, or wnether any 
' substantial proportion of it is due to causes directly within our own 








control. ; , 

My own settled opinion is that a very large proportion of our 
memployment and trade depression is due to the unceasing activity 
of Parliament in manufacturing remedies, and these conditions will 


; Again, 
remain unchanged until we are able to stop the Government of the 





of th day from exercising their powers merely to run the State as an 
: experimental laboratory to try out the fads and fancies of Ministers 
ABil and others who have not distinguished themselves in the realm of 
y UP commerce, industry or administration. In saying this [ am re- 
W th ferring not only to the present Government, but to Governments 
amue, which for some time past preceded the present Government, 
urthe: PRIVATE 1. NTERPRISE AND EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT. 
ae Our future prosperity depends upon efforts of individuals and not 
iiber of States; all the people require is freedom of action. It has 
Mm thE become almost a settled habit at any rate in post-war days, in this | 
ror p country, and long before the war period in certain of the Colonies, 
nd sip. to mortgage the country's assets both municipal and national, and 
iy a_P assume that spending the proceeds of such mortgages will conter 
st the a benefit as great as a like amount of money raised through the 
IMciif jnitiative of private enterprise. There can only be one end to this 
Upoif process of continual mortgage and that is a steadily diminishing 
od off volume of reproductive employment. 


The situation in which Australia is at the present moment is the 
natural result of their system and has been developing for well 
over 20 years. 

LoCHABER AND GRAMPIAN CONTRACTS, 


; Pos 





a hit: 
oH You will be interested to hear that the indication I gave you last 
av year as to the conclusion of the Lochaber contract has materialised. 
ritual As I informed you at our last meeting, the work has been com- 
~ pleted, and now £ am glad to be able to state the maintenance 
aon period has expired and the account settled. : ; ; 
ten, The work has been in successful operation since its completion 
onof Over a year ago. You will, no doubt, find it particularly gratifying 
Jedgf that Tam able to announce that we have just concluded a contract 
"> for the same clients for the next development to be taken in hand 
at once, consisting of about three miles of tunnel similar to the 
datef one recently constructed and two dams, together with auxiliary 
anif Works, amounting to something like £1,200,000. 
. It is an indication that we have built on a sure foundation and 
tio that we still find recognition given to first-class service and honest 
len effort. 
rent I told you last year that we anticipated the completion of the 
ad Grampian Hydro-Klectric contract towards the end of the year. 
Tam glad to inform you that the plant was completed and finally 
put into operation on 30th November last, and since then it has 
afforded public supply to the Grampian Company, for whom the 
»f Plant was constructed, and an additional supply to the grid lines. 
vel We have also entered into a contract for the second development 
‘typ of the Grampian Company, the work on which has just started, 
nly this work being of approximately the same magnitude as the work 
i recently completed. 
a In addition to these works, all work on other contracts throughout 
ude this country and also India, Africa, Italy and other areas is going 











forward according to programme. 
We have on hand at the present moment unexecuted work to 
tho aggregate value of something like £4,500,000. (Applause. ) 
Having referred to the figures of the Balance Sheet, the Chairman 
continued : 





PROFITS. 

With regard to the profit and loss account, the income for the 
year amounts to £122,316, an increase of £10,000 over the last 
year’s figure, and is made up of dividends from the business of 
Balfour Beatty and Co., Ltd. profit on financial business and 
income on our general investments. 

Before LT submit the resolution [ want to make two remarks. 
The first is that I hope you will not imagine from any words of 
mine that there is reason for pessimism, On the contrary, all that 
is Tequired to force our way out of the present depressing conditions 
is to get down to realities, a firm belief in our own capacity, backed 
by hard work, and an adjustment of labour to commodity valves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Sa 











ese 


the disturbances affecting all businesses by circumstances beyond 
; their control. 











SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS 


INCREASED SALES OF GAS. 


Co. 








DR. CARPENTER ON THE GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE. 





THE annual ordinary meeting of the Proprietors of the South 
Suburban Gas Company was held on the 13th inst. at the.Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Dr. Charles Carpenter (the Chairman of the 
Company ) presiding. 

Having referred to the figures of the balance sheet and the 
agreement with the South Metropolitan Co., the Chairman said :-— 

Taking the year as a whole we have done rather more’ than pay 
our way, and we consider there is full justification in our results 
for the payment of dividend on the Ordinary stock at the samo 
rate as last year, namely, 6} per cent. per annum. The total of 
the amount of dividend above the basic rate of 5 per cent. represents 
the shareholders’ portion of surplus profits, and its payment carries 
with it the obligation to divide a similar amount between the 
employee co-partners. 

MINISTERS AND THE Gas INpDusSTRY. 

Speaking generally, we have had worse years than the past one, 

and we have also had better. We cannot expect to be free {com 


In the present instance some of the blame must 
be attributed to the weather, and some to our working with a 
rather narrow margin of profit. We may, however, sleep contented 
in our beds, to use the late Lord Fisher’s expression for security, 
were it not for the fact that a cloud of unknown portent hangs 
over us, as over the entire gas industry, to-day. I allude, of course, 
to the remarkable and extraordinary attitude taken up by one of 
the Ministers of State in the matter of the sale of electric energy. 
The gas industry of this country is, as you know, partly in the 
hands of municipalities and partly in the hands of companies like 
ourselves. There are progressive and healthy municipal gas 
undertakings as there are similarly constituted gas companies, 
but in both cases it must be borne in mind that they carry on 


their work under Parliamentary authority and, indeed, with 
Parliamentary approval. The undertakings have always had 


applied to them the designation of public utility organizations, 
and if any independent justification were needed for their con- 
tinued existence I would point, as I have just done, to the fact 
that, although a large share of the country’s requirements is in 
Municipal hands, no municipality has ever desired to get rid of its 
responsibilities in this respect. 

On the contrary, the gas undertaking has been invariably 
indicated as constituting one of the outstanding examples of what 
can be done under municipal control. Municipalities sought, in 
the first instance, these responsibilities ; they raised loans to buy 
out the original owners, and they have extended their acquisitions 
and carried them on. Such being the case, I think we are bound 
to accept this evidence as confirming what [ have stated—that 
gas undertakings have always been regarded, and still are, by the 
general public as necessary organizations providing an unquestioned 
every-day requirement. Parliament has never discussed nor, I 
suggest, visualized the extermination of gas undertakings. It has 
always regarded them as having a permanence similar to waterworks, 
railways, harbours, and so forth. 

APPEAL FOR FAtR TREATMENT. 

And with this in mind it has hedged round their financial 
activities with all kinds of restrictions in regard to the amount of 
capital they can raise, how they can raise it, the interest to be 
allowed upon it, and so on, and if any one undertaking appeared 
to exhibit signs of more than the average prosperity it was pretty 
certain to have its wings clipped a little when it went again before 
Parliament for an extension of its powers. ‘T’he evidence of the 
last fifty years has shown there is an important field of usefulness 
which the gas industry can occupy, notwithstanding the competition 
of its more fashionable rival, electricity. If the choice of use is 
left to the public’s unfettered judgment I have no fear whatever of 
the result. There are many directions in which it is absolutely 
impossible for electric to compete with gaseous energy unless 
economic considerations are totally disregarded. The fact that 
the. Minister. of Transport lives in what is described as an “ all- 
electric ” house (although on Sunday evenings in the winter he 
finds it necessary to burn raw coal in order to get comfortable) 
seems to have curiously biassed his judgment. I do not want to 
be disrespectful to a high official of State, but I feel bound to 
deplore his action of * stumping ”—I can think of no better word — 
the country, and advocating a method of relieving - industrial 
distress by &® panacea the wildest and most extravagant that could 
be conceived. Only in England, I believe, would it be possible 
to put forward a case like that fathered by the Minister of Transport, 
Who would imagine that any municipality would commit such an 
act of sabotage as to fill up with liquid cement the gas pipes in 
houses of which they were owners so as to prevent their tenants 
enjoying the source of light or heat they preferred? The gas 
industry ean look back with pride to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, where it, like the iron road and the iron steamship, started 
on its civilizing career. The gas industry asks but one thing 
a fair deal. It asks that every member of the public, wherever 
he lives and whoever’s house he occupies, may have free choice 
as to how he may light it, cook in it, warm it; in fact, how he 
may occupy it. 

Mr. Benjamin R. Green (deputy chairman) seconded tho 
resolution, which, after the Chairman had replied to questions, 
was carried unanimously. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 288.) 


Financial Supremacy” 


AurnoucH written mainly for the Financial expert, 
I consider that this is a book which should be read by all 
who are concerned with the future prosperity of the 
country. After all, we do not need to be financial experts 
to realize that in finance, as well as in industry, this 
country was involved in a severe strain as a result of the 
prolonged War, while it is fairly common knowledge that 
the same terrible tragedy gave an actual impetus to 
prosperity in the United States by reason of her three 
vears of neutrality and the enormous purchases made by 
the Allies in that country at fabulous prices. Moreover, 
during the years of Britain’s industrial incapacity during 
and immediately after the War the United States obtained 
a great start in competing in the world’s markets. It 
followed almost of necessity, therefore, that after the War 
compctition should have increased between the various 
countries, and, quite apart from the competition as 
expressed in visible imports and exports, there has also 
been going on a struggle for financial supremacy with 
manifest desire on the part both of the United States and 
France to occupy the position once held by Great Britain. 
Jt is with this struggle that Mr. Einzig’s book deals, 
Convict OR CO-OPERATION, 

The man in the street hears a good deal from time 
to time of co-operation between countries such as the 
United States, France and Great Britain with regard to 
banking and financial problems, while, at the same time, 
he hears also of persistent gold withdrawals for France 
from this country to an extent which occasions some 
inconvenience and anxiety, and he may well be excused 
for sometimes wondering whether it is really a case of 
co-operation or of the keenest possible competition. In 
his book Mr. Einzig shows very clearly that there is a 
real struggle for financial supremacy—a struggle in which 
France is the principal combatant at the moment, 
American activities being crippled just now by the after- 
effects of the slump of the autumn of 1929. Moreover, 
in France more than in any other country finance and 
politics are very closely intermingled and, because financial 
strength is regarded assynonymous with political strength, 
the efforts on the part of France to obtain financial 
supremacy are all the greater. 





A Horreru. View. 

Those who read this book will get a great deal of 
useful information as to the manner in which France’s 
financial strength is increased at the moment by her 
huge foreign balances. In fact, there is constantly 
going on side by side a struggle, on the one hand, for 
financial supremacy between three great centres, and 
at the same time a disposition to recognize that in many 
matters co-operation is essential if the world’s economic 
problems are to be satisfactorily solved. It is quite 
clear that the author has strong faith in the permanent 
retention of London as the world’s leading financial 
centre, and the book makes both interesting and helpful 


reading. A. W. K. 


Financial Notes 


Fatt IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Ti outstanding feature of the past week has been the 
serious slump in British Funds and all high-class investment 
securities. Consols, the Conversion Loan and India stocks 
have collapsed in a manner more fitting to speculative markets 
than to trustee securities, while the week has also seen a 
collapse in English Railway stocks, both Ordinary and prior 
charges, and the shares of industrial companies in any way 
affected by Budget apprehensions have also weakened. 
Australian loans have also been flat on the cables from 
Canberra indicating that there, as here, Labour scouts the 
advice of the financial experts and is determined at all costs 
that there shall be no reduction in the general standard of 
living. In contrast there has been quite a considerable 
rally in some of the Transatlantic industrial shares, and in 
some quarters, rightly or wrongly, it is believed that the 





* The Fight for Financial Supremacy. (Maa. 


millan and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


By Paul Einzig. 


ee 
— 
trend of events here has inspired Wall Street with expectat 
that a stimulus to a revival in speculative operations “ 
be supplied from this side of the Atlantic. ™ 


* * * * 


HAnrassinG THE Gas Inpustry. 

At the Annual Meetings both of the Commercial Gas ¢, 
pany and the South Suburban Gas Company, the Chairmen ‘ 
Dr. Carpenter, while he was able to report in both — 
an increase in the companies’ activities, made a protest 
which appears to be thoroughly justified by the facts—againg 
what seems on the face of it to be a very unfair handicap ty 
the future activities of Gas undertakings. As Dr. Carpente 
quite correctly said, when speaking at the Meeting of the 
South Suburban Gas Company, the past and present import. 
ance of the Gas undertakings has been for years recognize 
in many ways by the authorities, and the Gas companies 
it is well known, work under special restrictions as to capita] 
and so on, and have to fulfil certain specified undertaking 
arranged in the interests of consumers. The complaigt 
which is made, however, not only by Dr. Carpenter but }y 
the Chairmen of other Gas undertakings is that munic. 
palities in their desire to push the supply of electricity—son, 
of the companies concerned in which are partly municipal 
undertakings—are making it impossible in certain districts fo 
tenants occupying new Council houses: or other building 
erected by the municipalities to have gas laid on to th 
premises if desired. It is, of course, quite natural that th 
dwellings should have every possible facility for electric light 
and heating, but that is no reason why the tenant should no 
have the opportunity, if it is desired, to have a gas serviq 
as well as electricity. In the matter of cooking and eye 
of fires, there are many who prefer the gas service sometime 
on the ground of economy and sometimes for other reasons, 

* * * * 
Ministers’ Favs AND FANCIES. 

At the Annual Meeting of Power Securities Corporation 
the Chairman, Mr. George Balfour, was able to report a yea 
of progress, and among other things he showed that the 
net income for the year of £122,316 represented an increay 
of £10,000 over the last year’s figures. The expenditure, 
however, also increased moderately, and the balance of 
profit of £81,655 showed an increase of a little over £2,000, 
Mr. Balfour in the course of his speech made some ver 
interesting comments upon the general financial and com 
mercial situation, and in commenting upon the figures of 
unemployment here expressed the opinion that a very larg 
proportion of our unemployment and trade depression wai} 
due to the unceasing activity of Parliament in manufacturing’ 
remedies, and he said, ‘**My own opinion is that thes! 
conditions will remain unchanged until we are able to stop’ 
the Government of the day from exercising their power! 
merely to run the State as an experimental laboratory to! 
try out the fads and fancies of Ministers and others who” 
have not distinguished themselves in the realm of commerce,’ 
industry or administration. In saying this I am_ referring) 
not only to the present Government but to Governments} 
which for some time past preceded the present Government.’ 
* Our future prosperity,’ Mr. Balfour added, ‘* depends upo 
efforts of individuals and not of States ; all the people requir 
is freedom of action.”” Mr. Balfour's words will find a ver 
strong endorsement in the City. 


* * * * } 





NoruinG Like LEATHER. 

It is refreshing in these days of trade depression to note 
such a good and industrial Report as that represented in th 
latest annual statement by J. Sears and Company, the) 
Northampton boot and shoe manufacturers and _ retailers! 
For the past year, after making due provision for expenses 0!) 
the capital issue, the profit was £323,415, as compared with 
£314,580 for the previous year. The Ordinary shareholdes 
received a dividend of 22} per cent., tax free, and the “ A” 
shares 3s. per share as a final payment, making 4s. 64d. tat 
free for the year. The sum of £25,000 is again transferred to 
the Reserve and the balance carried forward of £134,237 i 
practically identical with a year ago. The balance of issue 
expenses remains at £90,000, but goodwill has been write! 
down to nothing. Freeman, Hardy and Willis, Limited, whic 
is controlled by Messrs. J.Sears, report a net profit for the yea 
of £268,537, and the latter company received from thei) 
subsidiary in dividends on their shareholding about a 

A. W. K. | 





Answers to Questions on Quadrupeds in Scriptutt 

1. Conies.—Proverbs xxx, 26. 2. (1) Moles; (2) Bats— 
Isaiah ii, 20.3. (1) Cow; (2) Sheep.—Isaiah vii, 21.—4 
Camel.—Genesis xxiv, 64.——5. (1) Ox; (2) Ass.—Isaiah i, 3.—) 
6. Goats.—Psalm civ, 18 (A.V.). 7. (1) Lions; (2) cin 











Chronicles xii, 8.——8. (1) Horses; (2) Dromedaries.—1 Kings 7 
28. 9. Boar.—Psalm Ixxx, 13. 10. Mice.—1 Samuel vi, Ihe 

11. (1) Rams; (2) Lambs.—Psalm exiv, 4 (A.V.).—l) 
Horse.—Job xxxix, 19. 13. Bat.—Leviticus xi, 19. 4 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 











pR. CARPENTER ON POLITICS AND THE INDUSTRY 





Aw ordinary meeting of tho Commercial Gas Company was held 
on the 12th inst. at the Cannon-street Hotel, London, B.C, 

Dr. Charles Carpenter (the Chairman), who presided, said :— 

The most important happening in the company’s affairs during 
the past year was the agreement with the South Metropolitan 
Company. It is, of course, too soon to discuss iho benefits accruing 
to the company under it, but your directors believe that material 
advantage will result, and they have every confidence that future 
accounts will justify that belief. 

The one disanpointing feature of our twelve months’ working 
has been the failing-off in the consumption of gas, but I must point 
out that the comparison is made of a mild season with a hard one, 
and that our own experience is shared by most other undertakings 
similarly situated. Itis, however, gratifying to state that the output 
to date this year exceeds that of the corresponding period of 1930. 

QuITE A Goop YEAR. 

Financially we have had quite a good year, and tho directors 
feel fully justified in recommending a dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum for the past half-year, making 6 per cent. for the 
year. 

“ The satisfactory working results of tho past year reflect great 
eredit upon our staff and employees. Standing charges cannot 
safely be diminished, and if output is less, their quota increases 
operating costs. We have also extended our napthalene plant there, 
and have reconditioned our purifiers. At Wapping and Poplar similar 
work has been completed. The yields per ton of coal carbonised, 
too, are excellent, the make of gas, coke, tar, and liquor all showing 
improvement on the previous year. 

A “ Live” PROPOSITION. 

In some quarters there is an impression that gas lighting has 
ceased to exist. We, of course, know that this is not so, and when 
I tell you that during the year we sold to our slot meter consumers 
alone over 44,000 complete sets of incandescent burners, mantles, 
and globes, you will realise that gas lighting is still a “live’’ 
proposition. 

It will also interest you to know that a record number—1],870— 
of cooking and heating appliances were sold, and needless to say 
people who purchase appliances intend to use them. 

The company supply a very important area, and its proximity 
to the City of London gives it importance not only as a manufac- 
turing and trading centre, but also as a residential area for those 
whose occupation makes it imperative for them to live near their 
business. 

My predecessors reminded you last year of the keenness of 
competition from the local municipal electric undertakings who 
were making strenuous efforts to extend their business. No objection 
ean be taken to this, as healthy competition is good for both 
industries. We do, however, protest most strongly at our competitor 
being unfairly supported by Government departments and municipal 
corporations. 

In July of last year, during the debate on the Housing (No. 2) 
Bill in the House of Commons, an endeavour was made to obtain 
the insertion of a clause which would give the tenants of Council 
houses the free choice of the form of light and heat to be used by 
them, but such was our legislators’ idea of fair play and justice, that 
the suggestion was reecived with derisive laughter. When such an 
attitude is taken at the home of the Mother of Parliaments, it is 
not surprising that local administrators are still further curtailing 
the liberty of the subject. The company have protested against 
this prohibition, and have submitted figures showing that the cost 
to the tenants may be nearly three times the cost of gas for the 
same purposes, but, so far, without any satisfactory reply. 

Sertous MATTER. 

You will appreciate how serious the matter is when I tell you 
that the same municipal council has prepared a list of over 2,600 
houses in the borough, which it proposes to demolish and replace 
by other houses, and if not checked it will, without doubt, continue 
the policy of compelling its tenants to uso only electricity, in which 
event it is quite clear that the business which the company has been 
encouraged by Parliament to carry on must suffer. 

Gas—A Lona Story oF USEFULNESS. 

Gas has a long story of usefulness behind it during the century 
or more of its existence. It stands justified to-day as at once one 
of our important chemical industries and essential public utility 
organisations. It continues to be a large employer of labour, both 
at its own factories and at those where the plant and apparatus 
required are made, and many of these, like itself, are old-fashioned 
and honourably conducted undertakings. It seems an unfortunate 
thing that a Minister of State should be seized with the belief that 
all that vast structure of usefulness should be brought to the ground 
and scrapped, spreading financial ruin to many families and the 
spectre of unemployment to others, in order to make work by the 
mn-economie distribution of, and the supply of complicated apparatus 
lor the use of, a form of energy which as long as its source is coal 
and not the sun cannot possibly become universal in its use 
unless economic considerations are totally disregarded. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have every faith in the future of gas if—and 
there is but one if—it is given in its uso tho fair play English 
people are entitled to expect, and certainly not less than from a 
Government which claims to be actuated by the highest ideals of 
ireedom, justice, and fair play. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
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The Equitable Life 
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BOOK BARGAINS 
from HEFFERS 


THE BOOKSHOP KNOWN ALL OVER’ THE 
WORLD—AS NEAR TO YOU AS THE NEAREST 
POST-BOX. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 362. 


120 New Books at Bargain Prices in every field of 
literature, including finely illustrated Books. 


SPECIMEN BARGAIN. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE by D. DEFOE. 3 volumes. 
Published at £3/3/-. Limited edition, £1/6/- the 
set post free. 








W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE, 
England. Tel.: 862. 
































BE THE WEATHER | 
FOUL OR FAIR, | 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to ship- 
wrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed seafarers, | 
Funds needed to carry on the work. 


WILL YOU HELP ? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 








President: Hrs Grace tik DuKe or Montrose. 


Bankers: Secretary: 
Wittiams Deacon’s Bank, Ltp. G. E. MAUDE, Eso. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 282.) 


* Not a book to sit down and read, but one just to dip 
into,” and not that for everybody: so might Mr. W. R. 
Lyon’s compilation, The Elevens of Three Great Schools (Iston, 
Spottiswoode and Co., 25s.) be described. But get any one 
from Eton or Harrow, or any Winchester man, standing 
on one leg, and put it in his hand, and we will be bound to 
say that an hour later he will still be standing on that leg, 
or the other, dipping into it. It gives the scores of the 
matches between the three schools from the Eton and Harrow 
match played at Lord’s (where Dorset Square is now) in 
1805, when Byron bowled against Stratford Canning, down 
to 1929. On the pages opposite each score are the briefest 
notes of who the players were, and the year’s obituary of 
players. ‘These are taken from the Times, Wisden, school 
papers, &e. Many are of hale old men, but the young fell 
thick and fast from 1914-1918. It is in the identification 
of the players that Mr. Lyon’s labours earn the fresh gratitude 
of those who will hunt up old friends. Volumes would not 
contain the recollections stirred by turning over the pages 
of the scores as one stands and dips into the book. 

a * * * 

Prabuddha Bharata is a monthly magazine published close 
to those sources from which much that is good in Hindu philo- 
sophy draws its inspiration —the Himalayas. The editor 
has an ashram at Almora, but the magazine is obtainable 
from 182a Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta, for 11s. annually. 
The December issue contained articles by Messrs. Radha- 
krishnan and Romain Rolland, as well as some unpublished 
letters of Swami Vivekananda. Those interested need hardly 
be told that Prabuddha Bharata is the organ of the Rama- 
krishna Mission. 


t *% 
* ok 


The Case For Action, by Innes Hf. Pearse and G. Scott 
Williamson (Faber and Faber,  5s.). culogistically prefaced 
by Lord Moynihan and the Master of Balliol, tells of a socio- 
medical experiment: the purpose of which was to test the 
possibility of conducting a health-developing campaign 
without charity, State control or State subsidy. The scheme 
took the form of a sort of medical club or settlement, to 
which working-class families were invited to subscribe a weekly 
membership fee. In return, the members were assured of 
scientific instruction in healthy living, and received at inter- 
vals thorough clinical examinations in order that the very 
beginnings or threatenings of disease might be discovered 
before much harm was done. Actual treatment was not 
provided, but advice was given as to the sort of treatment 
necessary and as to the steps to be taken to obtain it. The 
main part of the book, however, is occupied with an exposition 
of aims, and a defence of the attitude taken up. One would 
have preferred more details of the actual results obtained. As 
it is, the reader is left wondering whether any great advantage 
can be claimed for such voluntary and necessarily sporadic 
enterprises as that here described, over a well-organized nat- 
ional scheme of local health-centres with provision for periodic 
health inspection. 

* * i 

Mr. D. A. Mackenzie does himself less than justice in the 
titles whieh he has chosen for his two latest volumes, Zyths 
and Traditions of the South Sea Isiands and Myths from 
Melanesia and Indonesia (Gresham Publishing Company, 
12s. Gd. each), and we cannot do him the justice which he 
merits in the compass of a short notice. We have previously 
reviewed Mr. Mackenzie's collections of mythology, but in 
these two volumes he gives not so much the substance of 
myth, but uses- and legitimately uses —myth and folklore 
to illustrate his interpretation of Oceanic ethnology. He 
vives cogent reasons for his belief that these cultures are 
not primitive, but ™ decivilized * and decadent, and finds 
adequate support in the traditions and tales which he cites. 
He has forged another link in the argument for diffusion, and, 
following in the footsteps of Elliot Smith and Perry, traces 
both Egyptian and Asiatic influences on carly Oceanic culture. 
These are two extremely interesting volumes, marred only 
by two coloured plates, which are needlessly sentimental, 
but are more than compensated for by a number of excellent 
photographs. 

Tn view of Australia’s present difficulties, Mr. A, T.. Gordon 
Mackay’s able study of The Australian Banking and Credit 
System (P.S. King, 12s. 6d.) appears opportunely, The author 
is 2 member of the staff of Adelaide University and deals 
frankly and dispassionately with his highly controversial 
subject. In the historical sketch the panic of 1893, when 
twelve banks suspended payment. is, of course, the most 
famous episode, and Mr. Mackay shows that it arose out of 
wild speculation, though it was precipitated by the Baring 
crisis. His discussion of post-War developments, — and 
especially of the need for some kind of central bank ——perhaps 
on the South African medel —is of special interest, as the 


—— 


present Federal Ministry’s proposal for a Central Rese 

Bank apart from the Commonwealth Bank has not yet fy 

acceptance. Mr. Mackay’s book ends on the eve of Sir Ott, 

Niemeyer’s nussion, but it throws new light, from the bank 

side, on the Australian economic problem and deserye 

careful reading. 7 
* 1% * %* 

The Peace Year Book 1931 (National Council for the Pp 
vention of War, 39 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, 1s) ig, 
marked improvement on carlier issues. There is the tnd 
tabulated material comprising the Directory of Peace and 
Kindred Organizations at home and abroad ; the expendituy 
of the various nations on armaments in certain given yegx 
together with a useful analysis of British 1980-31 Budaet 
Listimates and figures of the Officers’ Training Corps ; anj, 
list of recent treaties, pamphlets and leaflets on Peace ani 
War, &c. But there is also a most valuable contribution 4 
our present discontents about the demand for ** security ” py 
Mr. Wickham Steed in his summary of 1980°s contribution th 
peace. Another article, that by Mr. W. Arnold-Forster, on thp 
question of Amendments to the League Covenant, should not 
be missed: .To parody the War-time song, if you will onl 
pay the shilling, Mr. Gerald Bailey, the indefatigable drive 
of the peace-team, will make a peace-recruit of any one of you, 

2: 2 % % 

Nowadays, a travel-book, however well-conceived, has 1 
chance of emerging from the ruck unless its author is himse 
a man of conspicuous personality or achicvement. — Professy 
Arnold Toynbee’s Journey to China is a ease in point. Ih 
Impacts, by Douglas Goldring (lsyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d), 
which consists of sketches of travel in the United States ang 
elsewhere, we are not conscious of having to do with mor 
than a commonplace human being, who employs his time in 
wandering about the world and then writing about his per. 
grinations. The sections dealing with Northern Italy and 
Sweden are the best here, and there is a chapter about Ibiza 
(one of the smaller Balearics) which makes one tremble lest the 
tourist swarm should be charmed into settling there. Allin 
all, a readable but undistinguished book. 


& ss se * 
* i aS * 


In a review in last week's Specialor we referred to Sydney 
Fowler's The Bell Street Murders as having been published 
by Harper. The publishers of this book are George Harm 
and Co, 

















Genius and Courage 


made these books 
by MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Pu.D. 





MARRIED LOVE. A new contribution to 
the solution of sex difficulties. 

6s. net. Dost free 6/4 
ENDURING PASSION. A continuation of 
“ Married Love” for married people. 

6s. net. Lost free 6/4 
WISE PARENTHOOD. With an Introduc- 
tion by Arno_p Bexnetr. A Practical Hand- 
book on Birth Control. 3/6 net. Post free 3/9 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. The book for 
the makers of our race. 6s. net. Post free 6/4 
SEX AND THE YOUNG. A_ book 
Parents and Teachers. New I<dition. 

3/6 net. Post free 4/+ 
THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS. <A complete Physiology for 
Young People. 3/6 net. Vost free 4/+ 
CONTRACEPTION : Its Theory, History 
and Vractice. A manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions. 5 plates. 

15s. net. 


for 


Post free 15/9 
Obtainable at all Booksellers or direct from the publishers 


PUTNAM 

















24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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HEALTH TO THE SUFFERING 
NATURE CURE MAGAZINE 


applied to health main- 














Common-sense methods of healing 
tenance and curative treatment. 


ONE THOUSAND DECLARED HOPELESS CASES 
CURED BY NATURE METHODS 


Current issue contains useful articles upon 
NEURASTHENIA AND ALLIED 
DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
with other articles worthy of perusal by all. 

The “Nature Cure Magazine” saves thousands of 
pounds to its readers by keeping them versed in health 
maintenance and supplying curative advice. 
Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, POST FREE. 


British Nature ete Association (0), Great Sig nega Chambers, 
Great Turnstile, London, w.c.1 














LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ror ooo ore see eee ee = =£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ewe = £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter ee £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


w.1. 
















QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupo.r Bester. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 


EVENINGS AT 8,15, 


2.30. 











FACTS OF LIFE 


| pnt sEDGE of the vital facts of Life is a necessity to every 
man and woman. Recent utterances by both legal and 
religious authorities have marked emphatically the very defini‘e 
charge of opinion that has taken place during the past few years 
regarding the necessity of sound Sex Education. 


Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of 
books by authoritative authors—dealing with all the phases of thie 
subject—issued by us will provide all the information necessary 
for you to have. The following are a selection from our list, and 
in your own interests you are urged to make your choice with- 
out delay :— 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Nearly nae ane. 6/ 3 
The most complete book on Birth Control 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
Dr. Beale’s latest work, <A aormamminie beek + 6 3 
revelation . / 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 
A book of guidance for Men and Women in which D 6 3 
Beale answers most Marital problems ‘ / 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. R. T. T RAL a 
The most illuminating book ever penned. = the 13 / 
only Authentic illustrated edition . 3 a aw 
By W. M. GALLICHAN, 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. 
The book that makes ‘the change" a honee heme 6 3 
for all women. Husbands also should read i a / 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE. 
This author’s latest and most able volume on amin e. a), ‘9 
Read it and ensure happy married life .. 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. 
Let your decisions he guided by this book, written by 
the greatest medical authorities in the land. 
A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER, 
Fuil of important information anu advice. 
THE PERFECT WIFE. 
A book which every woman shonld read. 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND. 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband 
of to-day and io. morrow. 
THE HAPPY LOVER. 
A luminous guide book of unequalled help 
to millions. ; 
MAN AND LOVE. Every woman will be 
the — for the reading of this wonderful 
work, 


3/9 


1/2 


each or the 
five books for 


a 
a 
a 
a 
cj 
a 
a 
s 
3 
a 
a 
F 
3 
a 
a 
L.-J 
Z 
a 
# 
All prices include postage. 
Make your selection from egy important books and send Cheque 
or O. now to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
asin 182, 26, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 








Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG, TRADE MARK.) 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevensoa & Orr, Ltd., 3elfast. 


Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always 
size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


44d. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 42d., 6d. and 9d. 








BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL 
class residential. Fully licensed, A.A, 


large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. rooms With baths. 





Garage. 


. First- a Y.—GRAND HOTEL. 
R.A.C. class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water. Suites « 

Philip Brown’s “* Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


On Sea Front. First i* FORMED INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2 2d. poat free) of 170 INNS and 
1OTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REF RESHME a HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





hen ENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms, Garage. Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. Fully Licensed. 
A.A. and R.A.C, 





Tel.: 


rPORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
First-class, 
Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
’Phone: 2207. 


P. B. H. A; 
STREET, W. 1. 


Ltp., ST. Gaonet HOUSE, 193 Recune 





— 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. 
Guide from J. I. CULLEY, Manager. 


| Fe BOURNE—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Viv acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedroonis. 





Teasonable charges. 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, 


Garage. 


: “| FPFORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE 
AA, RAD, TM, ] ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home 
For illustrated ‘Tariff apply 
‘Telephone 3655. 


HOTEL, An I ONDON. 
Bd 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


atmosphere and 





English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 


YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ¢. 





Ist class. 


rFNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. 
Cent. heating. 


Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. Phone: 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


On River Dart. 


Totnes 14. 





Water & radiatorsin bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 

Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free, 


W.C. 4. 
water. 


ONDON.—KINGSLEY 
200 Rooms, with hot ‘and cold running 
Bedroom and Breakfast from &s. 6d. per night. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 


HOTEL, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6<d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 


Hart Street, 





SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 


—Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, | RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2 





bo not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
. Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
& c. water all bedrooms. 


patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





I ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster 
4 Gate, Hyde Park, W.2. Very pleasantly situated 





$3 High Street, Guildford, Baths free. No tips. H. 
WAY FROM FOGS.——WOODLANDS HOTEL, 
SIDMOUTH. Inclusive winter terms, 3) gns. \ 7HERE 
tful, old-world mansion near sea; sunny, sheltered George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 
garden. Good table, comfort, efficiency, Garage, | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. 





Tel, 120, 2 guineas weekly, 


to Stayin London.—THE LODGE, 


With dinner, 63s. 6d., or 


overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm- 
ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 
h. & ¢, water now being extended to all. Lift. a 
porter. Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s, 6d, 
per day, Telephone; Padd, 8033, 


1 St. 
Room and Breakfast, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Series discounts : 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure ‘insertion, not later than Tuesday ¢ each week. 


line. 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 
Holloway, N. 7. 
The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 
iK ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
roR LONDON-LIN-ESSEX. 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
Pr 1. i TION to enable OPENING {by the King in July’. 


* Having seen the problem on the spot, | put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ’—-ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 








Communications to 
LEVITA, Cou.ty 


HOSPITAL 


8.W. 3. 


SIR CECIL 
THE CANCE R 


REE), 
FULHAM RoaD" LONDON, 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases Who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent. appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CIVY of KONDON HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E 2, 

NEEDS _ £12,000 
URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 

£20,000 

THE CONVALESCENT 
closed for lack of funds. 


Hall, S.E.1. 








STILL 

FOR 
£4,000 

To 


reopen HOME 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s., for 40, ag ior 100. How many may 'T enter- 
tain for you ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Stepney Ce ntral Hi i Commercial Road, London, 


PERSONAL 


BSOLUTE immunity from INFLUEN7A— the Common 
£ Cold—Septic Throat—and all air-borne diseases, 
by infection, guaranteed with Pyorrhosol. Money re- 
turned in full to any person contracting such whilst using 
this wonderful specific. Bottles 5s., 7s. and 15s. post 
free, with absolute guarantee, from Dept. 40, Pyornno- 
SOL, 165-7 Waterloo Road, 8.E. 1 


A 

















( \OME to 34 and 32 » Southwic k Street, W.2.. Room 
and breakfast, 5s. 6d. daily. H. and ©. water all 
bedrooms. Baths free. Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
























+ gen BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
hoots, also toys and books for the children needed. Rev. 
Fk. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, HE. 1. 
CONCERTS 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIE’ 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THURSDAY NEXT, 26th, at 8 p.m. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
ELGAR, 

Miss OLGA HALEY. 

Mr. EDWARD LEER. 

Mr. HAROLD WILLIAMS. 

At the Organ—Mr. R. ARNOLD GREIR, 
JHE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


‘Y 


February 


Conductor— 


MALCOLM SARGENT 


Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s. and 3s. 6d.: 
Gallery (Promenade, 1,000 seats), 2s., at Boxolfice, Albert 
Hall (Telephone Kensington 5360), and usual Agents, 


DR. 





PARTNERSHIP 





( VAPITAL REQUIRED by well-established Publishing 

firm Investment preferred from those keenly 
interested in publishing. Certified »ecounts available. 
Reference given and required.—Write Bex 1665, The 
Spectator, 98 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 








PANS BEPANSEEPANSEGPANEDGPANSEEPANEDGPANED 


WISE SPENDING 


Mr. J. M. Keynes told us all a week or two ago to 
spend. 


Perhaps, after all, Mr. Keynes is right. Supposing 
you responded to the urge to spend, dashed up to 
Newgate Street and ordered some Goss clothes. 
Immediately lots of pairs of hands would be sewing 
hard and happily, and British manufacturers would 
get repeat orders for materials. 


There’s something in it! 


The firm of T. Goss and Co. is,run by two brothers, 
long experienced in really first-class tailoring 
practice. They do all measuring, cutting and 
fitting themselves, and they use only first-grade 
materials throughout. Charges range from 7 to 
10 guineas for a lounge suit or overcoat; 9 to 
12 guineas for a dinner suit. 


GOSS 


Tailors for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. r 
Nearest Tube Stn.—Post Office. 
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SALE 


City 8259. 





FO R | 
E. 





0 ¥ 


RESIDENC ay 
SEA FROD 
Hi mentee ie desirous of disposing 


THE BEST nad _ ABLE ON THE 
Kathleen Lady 
of her delightful 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
No 3 ADELAIDE CRESCENT, 
overlooking the Brunswick Lawns and containing 
14. Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms, 8 Reception Rooms ; 
Electric Passenger Lift from Basement to Top Floors ; 
unique Roof Garden with Sun Bathing Facilities ; Secon- 
dary Staircase : the whole most tastefully decoré 
available for immediate occupation. Messrs. JE R &« 
DELL are instructed to sell the above privately, or by 
auction, at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Tuesday, 
March 10th, 1931, at 3 p.m.—Particulars of Messrs. 
JENNER & DELL, 22 REGENCY SQUARE, BRIGHTON, 
AND 54 Cuourcu Roap, HOVE 


APPOINTMENTS, ce., 
WANTED 
oF E 









Vv AC AN T AND 














Rati CATION. 

The Board propose to appoint two H.M. INSPECTORS 
(WOMEN) of Physical Exercises to take up duty next 
autumn. Preference will be given to candidates not 
under 30 years of age who have taken a full course of 
training in the Swedish System, and have had experience 
as Organisers of Physical Training, or in some post 
carrying responsibility for the training of teachers in 
Physical Training, or special experience in some other 
branch of physical education. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and 
must reach the Board not later than Wednesday, the 


4th March, 1931. 
Copies of the prescribed form, together with par- 
ticulars as to salary and conditions of service, can be 


obtained on application in writing to the SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for 
appointment as Inspectors under the Board need not 
renew their applications. 


( \HRIST'’S COLL HG K, CHRISTCHURCH, 





NEW 
ZEALAND, 


Applications are invited from qualified persons for the 
office of Head-Master of Christ’s College, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

The appointment is for seven years, and the salary is 
£1,200 per annum, with house, The Head-Master must 
be a Communicating Member of the Church of England. 
He will be required to take up his duties on or about 
September ist next ; and, for this purpose, should leave 
England not later than July 17th. 

Full particulars, forms of application, &e., are obtain- 
able from the Office of the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C.2., where selected 
applicants will be interviewed, All communications to 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER must be plainly marked 
“ Christ’s College’ in the top left-hand corner of the 
envelope, and applications—which must be in triplicate— 
must reach him on or before March 21st, 1931 


FY\ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
coU NTY 





NEWQUAY “SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT 
the School. 


Wanted, in April, “GRADUATE 
MISTRESS, to teach English throughout 
Experience essential. 

Salary in accordance 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Mistress, County School for Girls, Newquay, to 
whom they should be returned as soon as possible. 

lr. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 


with the Burnham Award for 


Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
17th February, 1931, 








910/ 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for LB; 





1D; 


ee 

le sBOT Settlement for Women, Camberwell, Hg 
wanted, Church of England. Some knowledg, 

social work. Salary £200. Board residence —\ 


with testimonials, Mrs. BURGE, 90 Inverness Terrace,W,3 


oe 


ARN money at home writing Showeards for ty; 
good pay.—GRANT, LB. 204, St. Albans, 








TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate inyiy 

) applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAR gp 
PHILOSOPHY tenable at King’s College. Saby 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) mist be receiyg 
not later than first post on May 7th, 1931, by thy 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, S.W.i, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, & 


as 

ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL _ INSTITUTE, (g), 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATOR 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON Lay, 





I 


SCHOOL, 





S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION — SCHOOL, — COL 
GARDENS, W.- KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairm 
«. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal’ Miss &, } 


concerning — Schok 


Lawrence —For information An 
Board of Educatig 


Loan Fund and Grant from the 
apply to the SECRETARY, 





oe ne oF LONDON. 

A Course of two Lectures on * IMITATION” wily 
given by Professor C. H. GRANDGENT Preteaed 
Romance Languages in the Harvard University), g 
ae RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, Gower Str 
W.C. 1, on FEBRUARY 23th and 27th, at 5.30 p.m 

A Course of three Lectures. on “THE Ligy 
THROWN BY GREEK INSCRIPTIONS ON Ty 
LIFE AND THOUGHT OF THE ANCIENT WoRL)" 
will be given by Mr. MARCUS N. TOD, M.A, Pps 
(Reader In Greek Epigraphy in the Univenity d 
Oxford), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDOY 
Gower Strect, W.C. 1, on ‘Thursdays, FEBRUARY 26) 
MARCH 5th and 12th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lectuy 
the Chair will be taken by Professor H. A. Garde 
Litt.D., Emeritus Professur of Archacology in th 
University. 

A Lecture on “ THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL 
TIES” will be given (in) English) by Professor 
REDSLOB (Professor of International Law and Dip 
matic History in the University of Strasbourg; Ip. 
fessor in the Academy of International Law at ty 
Hague ; Assoc. Member of the International Diplomat 
Academy) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMIS 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, on Wednesday 
FEBRUARY 25th, at 5 pan 
by Professor J. L. Brierley, O.B.E. BCL 
Chichele Professor of International Law, and Fellowd 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

ADMISSION FREE, 





TICKET. 
IRSLEY, 
ae rs mic Registrar 


W . EF ie 
we 


















The Chair will be taka 
M.A., ; 
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YNIVERSITY Or LONDOY, 


Lectures on 








A course of three 
TIONS OF KULTEPE ” and “* 
be given by Professor Dr. B. 
Ancient Eastern History in the 
Prague) at the SCHOOL OF 
Finsbury Circus, B.C. 2, on MARCH 2nd, 3rd, and & 
at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be take 
id Dr. A. KE. Cowley, D.Litt., F.B.A. (Librarian of th 
Bodleian Library, Oxtord, and Fellow. of 
College. _ Oxtord). ADMISSION FREE 
TICKE 


THE 
HROZNY 
Charles University d 


s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registra 


AND TR. RAINING 





SEC RE TARI AL 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING (0) 
4 LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. (Day and Re 
dential).— Founded specially to train boys of ¢ 
education for the Automobile Industry. ‘The currie 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ ¢j9 
rience with training in administration. Appointme 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted 
Probationary terms. Syllabus from HE&AD-MASTER. 


GECRETARIAL AND BUSINES 
si TRAINING. 


of the extremely li 
always has 1 











Kensington College, ‘bees ause 
standard attained by its students, 







Magik 
WITHOUT: 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


A fe 





applications for traincd Secretaries than it can 0¢ 


This is at once 


successful start in business. ‘The College makes 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and git 
a written guarantee to provide every student with 
good salaried post ‘ completion of training. 
Mr. D. L. MUNnrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Road, Loudon, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls available it! 
College buildings. 
Pager 
receive 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Carcers 48 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 m0 
and include shorthand, typewriting, _book-ke 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign lan 
&e. Apply + Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 BU 
Square, W.C. 





TOR GIRLS 


a tribute to the success of the metlome 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to makes 





Girls of good eductl 
practical training at the Central Empey 
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oys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES £5 CASH FOR POEMS.—Particulars free. Fiction 
BOYS HAMBURG SOUTH AMERICAN LINE. ”) also invited. Current list on A ig yore oe a 
"HE PERSE SC} Address, STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
AMBRIDGE.- THE PERSE S¢ ‘HOOL YOUR HOLIDAY CRUISE — ’ . ’ 
(founded A.D. 1615). 
Head- — a ji beg a. ee TO MADEIRA. SPAIN, ITALY, GREECE HERALDRY AND GENEAL 
vovs, offe g lique advantages ’ ’ , ’ 
sa at close cetheeley kc ta Uebuemate. “Very well |] EGYPT and "PALESTINE, TURKEY or \ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD. of 
how i ge etry Wott Bay a age Ragaeticcn decane A ang i pedi io Jan Sale % nage gentle 
Science. repare ’ epi ) Ys; . 1e tracing o vedigrees, in eraldie Work of eve 
rch pave Scouts. School house, in grounds of four OUR 1931 PROGRAMME. description and i designs for all purposes. 
qeres. Playing fields 28 acres, Post free on request. —— es 
Apply HEAD-MASTE Delightful Cruises by new 14,000-ton WANTED TO PURC HASE 





pelos 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


4d 
An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value | 


50 to 80- guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
atk is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas per annum. For particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, E. B.CastLe, M.A., Oxon, 








OSSALL SCHOOL, Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
L for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 0n March Ist 
next, Value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning Mareh 38rd, 1931. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply, The 


Brrsak, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

IT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
S tion will be held on June $th, LOth and Lith, 1931, 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 
may not be awarded if candidates do not show sufticient 





merit. Candidates unin be under 14 on May Ist. There 
are also Bursaries of £30 for sors of clergy.—Further 
information can be z tained trom the BuRsAR, St. 
Edward's School, Oxford. 





C 0- EDUCATION 





i 

AK TREE SC HOOL (LTp.). DORKING SURREY. 
Q Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14: boys, 5-10. 
Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Public hools. _ Prospectus from HEAD-MISTR is 


G IRLS" | sc ‘HOOLS 


YARLINGTON HOU SE 






AND ¢ OL LEGES 


SCHOOL, HAYWARDS | 
I HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. - Entire charge 











undertaken. Principals: Miss MOBERLY and Miss 
Rosemaky Youna, M.A. (Oxon.). 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 
Chairman: The Rr. Hon. Lord Grsnoroven. 


Five Entrance Scholarships are open for competition 
for entrance to the school in September, 1931, to girls 
letween the ages of 12 and 15: value £90 to £50. 

Latest date for returning Entry Forms, March 16th. 
Full particulars may be obtained from HPAD-MISTRESS’S 
SECRETARY. 





IGHFIELD, OXNHEY, HERTS. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private 


for Girls, Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 

\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. ENTRANCE 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS.— An Examination will be held 
in February, 1932, on the result of which the. follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded :—1. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible, 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Particulars can be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





Principal, Mrs. 
Residental Schoo! 








QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
‘ 

annum is offered to 
3ist, 1931. Last date 
May 11th to 13th. 


An open Scholarship of £50 per 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 
of entry, March 14th. amination, 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








‘ FRAN DONS, 
CLERGY DAUGHTE RS 
(Founded = 1831.) 


ie 
‘ 


BRISTOL, 
SCHOOL, 


Hon. - he 
FA. 


ses KE. 


Rev. W. S. Hazeldine. 
Se 


. Ahnond, 


Secretary : 


Headmistress : M.A., Oxon, 





PEE _— 
(Daughters of 
£120 per annum, 

Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), 

£70 to £73 per annum. 
One Entrance Scholarship, 5 per annum, 
Daughters of Clergy only (March). 

Last date for Entry, February 28th, 1931. 

One Annu: ul Gamble University Scholarship,” 
£o0 per annum, for 3 years. 
Afew bursaries may be given to those in need of financial | 
assistance, 
Apply Hrap-Misrress for full particulars. 
—_—_-—_. = 


{T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 

‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRES (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
withing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
Scholars from £10.— Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 


Non-Foundationers Clergy or Laity), 





open 





7. MI wie HAR L’S SCHOO] 
MD (English Chureh). 


Qualified statf.— Apply 
ee 


CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
scautiful house and grounds, 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 














| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


to} 


SAINT STEPHEN'S SCHLOOL, Folkestone Recog- 
‘) nized, 2 scholarships, May, 1933 £35 pa. 
Danghters iters prof, men. Apply Miss Brownine, BOA. 
pe cs GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE i ND. BUCKS.— Sound education on modern 
lines. Individual gifts studied, Self-expression and 
initiative devel yped. Happy home life. School orchestra. | 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level. 
Prospectus trom Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS, Principal, 


| 
| 





motor ships between March 26 and 
August 4, varying from 10 days to 
23 


days. 
London 


FARES ¢3ic; FROM £15 
STELP & LEIGHTCN, LTD., 


9 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: Monument 43061. 

















fTFVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academie and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available-——Apply the PRINCIPALS. 
YPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
| An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
for competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 















1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 
May sth to 7th.Apply to ‘o the f HEAD-MISTR 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
vu OCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 


on HOW 
Brochure for'd. 


TO SPEAK-e successfully (Pulpit, 
401 Strand, W.C.2. 


J) lessons 
Platform, , Banquet). 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
qcuooLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS for ALL ENAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
! ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINE will be pleased to AID 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 








\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to. Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in |_ existence. Price: 6d., post free 3d. 


3s. 














FOR SALE 


| ae SALI EK, owing to death of Head-Master, Boys’ 
Preparatory Day School, near Manchester. 
Apply Brook ELDRIDG 2 Brown Street, Manches aster 


SC CHOOLS 




















PUBL IC ATIONS 





(VERY MONTH over 25.000 people read THE 
4 EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of Hast End lite. Send your name and 


address and | will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 








| IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
| Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
| Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
| small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
| not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.— BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 
wa NTED, old gold and silver, every description of 

second- hand jewellery, loose gems, watches, 
antique silver, old Sheffield plate, highest prices given. 
WILKINSON, Deal Lane, Ipswich. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 



























] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib.. lid. 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ibs., 114d. per Ib. 
Smoke or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. MILES & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
|: NAT chic ke ns, 10s., 12s. pr.; prime boilers, 6s., 7s., 
8s. pr.; trussed. Real Shamrock in boxes, 
10s., £1 ea.; largest £3 boxes, postage paid. NoraH 
DONOGHUE The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


H EATHER HONEY 








Delightful flavour, 3s. 6d. to 
3s. 9d. per section, post paid. Olive Oil, perfect 
quality, 3s. 9d. per quarter-gallon tin.— BELL & REAY, 
Lrp., Health Food Stores, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

N ARMALADE.—As supplied to London Clubs, Old 
i 


family recipe, and probably best now obtainable. 
I 2 Ibs. carr. paid, » 13s. DOROTHY CARTER, Iden, Rye. 











SWISS RESORTS 
- ANDERSTEG. 


iN 





The Ruedihaus in Bernese Oberland 
—summer & winter resort. Mrs. VIOLET BATESON, 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


\ HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. Room & bkfst. from 5 ‘6 daily. 


Baths free. _No tips. and ¢, water all bedrooms. 














‘'2 





CREMATION 


VREMATION SOCLIETY.—-Life Membership £5 = 
or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. — free from 23 Nottingham 





5s 

















Place, London, Wd. Fer. We ‘Ibeck 4168. 
MISC ELLANEOUS 
REV ‘LATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
i Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post tree, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d, 
} Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
90 Piceadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 


Tobacco, the tinest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaceos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure: 12s. 4d. per § Ib. tin, post extra. 


| EAUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 

variety of esquisite designs, now offered direct to 
the public for the first time. These warm luxurious rugs 
have all the popular characteristies of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Highland 

















—Rev. F. W. CHupLetau, East End Mission, Stepney | Homespun products. For fuller particulars apply 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
= \OME to 34 and 32 Southwick Street, W.2. Room 
STAMPS, &e. / and breakfast, 5s. 6d. daily. H. and ©. water all 
bedrooms. Baths free-—Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR, 

Let: STAMP EXCHANGE CLUB Two good ———— 
4 packets monthly. Particulars of membership from es SALE.—JLG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
SECRETARY, Syderstone Rectory, » King's Lynn. various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 





Av THORS, 
JLAYS, 





TYPEWRITING, &c. 


&e. 











Authors MSS., , efficiently and promptly 





typed. Also duplic ating service. Miss SERGEANT, 
6 Talbot House, St. Martin’s-la. W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269, 
UTHORS’ MSS., articles. &¢., typed accurately 


P and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War, Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.C. GRIFFITHS, 


18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16, 





A UTHORS'’ MSs. typewritten, 10d. per 1,000 words ; 
A carbon copy, 2d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 
accurate work guaranteed. "TYPEWRITING & DUPLICAT- 
ING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, S.W.138 


I: 


Street 


L 


TUTE 





YOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss GROUSE, 


. Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 7% Gerrard 1542. 





Stories : make 
free.— REGE 
Palace Gate, 


EARN to write Articles and 
hours — ible, booklet 
| (Dept. 85), _Rogent House, 


sparc 
vT INsTI- 
W.8 








ITER ARY vy vpewriting.carefully & prompt!y executed 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. © arbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss Ne MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd... Westeliff-on-Sea, 


JONALD MASSEY, Literary Avent. 


reqnired, Send stamp foi 
108 Victoria Street, 











Miss POLLARD, 
3965. 


ilso French and German. 
N.W Museum 


SS. Typed, : 
36, Ampthill Square, 





(io0d_ stories, 
prospectus to 
London, S.W.1. 


WC, 


RONALD MASSEY, 





i ag eg and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type—STRAND TYPEWRITING AND SEC- 
KETANIAL SERVICE, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


35 Church | 


Rev. W. D. 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (56 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Sp.etator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts:—2!",, for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 133; 74% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 


i. YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £2 2 Specimens sent 
free —HENRY A, WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


RISH HAND EMBROIDERIES, lingerie, 
| seaux made, best shapes and materials, in silks 
and lawns, net petticoat tops, table linen. All 
tree of duty. Boxes on approval. Prices moderate.— 
| Mrs. EDWARD BAkron, Stormount, Portsalon, Co. 
| Donegal. 


THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York, 





S. 














trous- 








Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
AN tree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway. Scotland, 


ae KE OF REAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, 

Cardigans, &¢., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies. 
Hand-knitted personally for you by expert. knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ” Patterns, from the 
real soft, light, elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, 
FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES ; and special Sale Discount 
during Feb. only.—Write now for Illustrated Booklet to 
Wa. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


PD EAL Harris & 





LN 


1 S206, V 
| 9806, 





FOR BAZAARS, &¢.—Hand- 
beautiful colouring ; bis profits. 
Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 
folder to ASHTON 
Macclestield, 





YOMETHING NEW 
h coloured Pottery ; 
—RAINBOW POTTERY CO., 











for 
Quarries 


‘TONE for Gardens.—Write 
h & Ho~mes Lyp., Pennine 
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ROUTLEDGE 


WASHINGTON 


By SHELBY LITTLE. 


Daily News: ** Excellent. I have enjoyed every page. 


Mr. Little is full of telling detail, always vivid and 
always fair.’’ 





HOW A 


BABY IS BORN 


By Wk. pe SCHWEINITZ. With an appreciation dad 
Dr. C. W. KIMMINS. 19 plates. 2s. 6d. net 
Will be of the greatest assistance to parents who are anxious 
to assuage their children’s curiosity about birth and SCX. 
Dr. Kimmins describes it as ‘ta clear scientific statement in 
simple language which can be understood by any intelligent 

child, written ‘with great charm, delicacy and sincerity.” 


A HISTORY OF 
LATER LATIN 
LITERATURE 


By I. A. WRIGHT, Professor of Classics in the 
University of London, and T. A. SINCLAIR. 
18s. net. 

The only book in English to give a comprehensive account 
of the mass of Latin literature from the end of the classical 
period to the middle of the seventeenth century. ‘* Humanists 
of every school owe a very real debt to the authors, and I 

want to be among the first to acknowledge it.” 
StepueN GAseces, in The Spectator. 


ORPHEUS 
A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
By SALOMON REINACH. 15s. net. 


A new and enlarged edition of this standard work which has 
been out of print for many years. The historical background, 
meaning, and development of each of the world’s great 
religions is presented in # manner to appeal to the general 


THE GIRDLE 
OK CHASTITY 
By E. J. DINGWALL. § Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


The only account in English of this strange and horrible 
device for the protection of a wife's virtue. 


LITTLE JOHN 
OF SAINTRE 


By ANTOINE DE LA SALE. 
Translated with an Introduction by Invine Gray. 
8 Plates. 15s. net. 
This charming romance, while of gre at interest as an ancestor 
of the modern novel, throws a flood of light on the institution 
of Chivalry and the elaborate Conrk life of the period. 


CHIRON 
THE EDUCATION OF 
A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
By M. CHANING PEARCE. 2s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant discussion of the public school, asking how far it 
fits its pupils for the life of co-operation and federation so 
essential in the modern world and the future. 











Mme 


Tedited and § 
tepeccA West: ‘ Triumphs of portraiture. The book 
is immortal for Fanny’s sure delineation of herself as 
a charmer.”’—Daily Telegraph. 









THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF 


D’ARBLAY 


Selected by MURIEL MASEFIELD. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-71 CARTER LANE, 


is 
a 


KEGAN PAUL 


16s. net. 
Times: ‘Tt should win a deserved welcome for its 
clarity, its sense of proportion, and its scholarship, 
Admirable.”’ 





THE STORY OF 


sy WM. DODGSON BOWMAN. 7s. Gd. net, 
Written in a style that will rivet the attention of the general 
reader, this attractive study tells us how we got our surnames, 
descriptive, colour, animal, or libellous. The book throws, 


incidentally, much light on the habits of our medieval 
ancestors, 





A HISTORY OF 
SPANISH 
LITERATURE 


By Professor EF. MERIMEER. 15s. net. 
This simple, authoritative and up-to-date account will prove 
indispensable to the student and of great interest to the 
general reader. It has been revised, enlarged, and brought 
to date by Professor 8. G. Morley, and covers the ground in 
five sections—the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Golden 
Age. Neo-Classicism, Romanticism and Contemporary 


Juterature. 
MATRIARCHY 
IN THE MALAY PENINSULA 
By G. A. pr C. pe MOUBRAY. 15s. net 


A survey of the institution of matriarchy in Miter as com- 
— with its workings in Sumatra and in Southern India, 

‘ads to a theory of its evolution, and throws light on many 
oak places of ethnological science. 


THE ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY 


By ROBERT BURTON, Edited by Froyp-De.i and 
P. Jorpan-Suirn. 1056 pages. 21s. net. 

A finely printed library edition of this famous classic, in 

which the Latin passages are rendered in English. 


FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN INDIA 


KRdited, with an Introduction, by J. COURTENAY 
LOCKE. Jt Plates and Maps. 10s. 6d. net 

The story of the beginning of British rule in India, told by 

the first English adventurers in that country. ‘‘So inter 

esting an ee to popularize an admirable story was well 

worth making.”—Zines Literary Supplement. 


DEMONS 
OF THE DUST 


By Prof. WILLIAM MORTON WHEELER. With 49 
His trations. 21s. net. 

Professor Whecler’s reputation as a naturalist is world-wide 

He here deals with the remarkable habits of two unrelated 

insect larve, the worm lion and the ant lion, in a style remi- 


niscent of J. H. Fabre. 


4 Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Rosert Lyxp: ‘ Fascinating. The best of their kind 
that a woman has written in English.”’—Daily News. 
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